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WHAT 


Aworner night of four years’ dura- 
tion has fallen upon our country. 
The revel of the conspirators against 


American liberty and American civili- 


zation must go on. This terrible 
word “must” rolls back like a stone 
upon our heart and brain. How 
true are the words of D. Hein- 
sius, Nec unquam servitos quidem, 
L git quibus serviat, sed accipit—i. e., 
“Thé most plausible s rvitude is at- 
tended with this eternal misfortune, 
that it has no choice of a ruler, but 
must accept as a master such as 
chance sends.” The majority of 
the citizens of this country have 
now to taste the bitterness of these 
words. Chance, and not choice, has 
placed the Mongrel party again in 
power. The opponents of the mea- 
sures of that party are in an over- 
whelming majority, if their opinions 
were brought fairly and fully to the 
ballot-box. But they have not been 
brought to the ballot-box in this 
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election. The majority shown by 
the Mongrel party utterly misrepre- 
sents the public opinion of the 
country. The elecion has pro- 
nounced no verdict upon the prin- 
ciples of this party and the De- 
mocracy. The principles of De- 
mocracy have not been defeated, or 
pronounced against, because they 
were not really brought into the 
canvass. The fight has been mainly 
about the “loyalty” of two indi- 
viduals, Seymour and Grant. The 
Democratic leaders allowed their 
cunning enemy toraise this ism into 
a chief prominence, and to throw 
the Democratic party on the de- 
fensive from the start of the cam- 
paign. A party which has more 
enemies lying at its door than there 
were devils in the mad swine of 
Judea, threw upon the defensive a 
party which is the only hope of the 
country’s deliverance from the doom 
that threatens it. The only vital 
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issues of the campaign were hid 
from the popular sight by a mass of 
verbiage and spread-exgle eloquence 
about “loyalty ” and “ boys in blue.” 
Such a vast expenditure of wind, 
with so little sense, was never wit- 
nessed before. A campaign about 
“boys in blue” is certainly worthy 
of the sagacity of the Democratic 
party in the late canvass. It was a 
re-enactment, on a smaller scale, of 
the pulling and hauling of the ri- 
bald soldiery, by the contending 
jactions of Rome, before the final 
and everlasting fall of that proud 
and once glorious State. A dis- 
cussion about the comparative “ loy- 
alty ” of Seymour and Grant, would 
be a childish and ridiculous subject 
for a boy’s debating society. That 
the Democratic party was drawn 
into such a discussion in this Presi- 
dential canvass is proof of the 
utter incompetency of iis lead- 
ers, and of many of its edi- 
tors. A far more sagacious sort 
of campaign would have been to 
de: ounce all this hideous diabol- 
ism, called “loyalty,” as the greatest 
conceivable crime against God and 
man. To point out the demoralizing, 
the uncivilizing, the labor-taxing, 
and property-annibilating debt, 
which this impudent and accursed 
thing called “loyalty” has brought 
upon us. To show the people the 
miliion of graves it has dug in our 
land. To remind them of all the 
frightful brood of miseries it has 
fastened upon us. To prove to 


them that, since the dawn of his- 
tory, for five thousand years cr 
more, there never was such a wretch 
as a “loyalist ” who did not deserve 
hanging for his service in the cause 
of despotism and oppression. Never 
anywhere. This is history. Not 
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one of the raving loyalty-mongers 
dare attempt to deny it. It is the 
true policy of the Democratic party 
to make what is called “loyalty” 
hateful. If a man’s wages are eaten 
up with taxes, “loyalty ” did it. If 
the country which Washington 
made is peri hing in the fatal grasp 
of a Ben. Wade and a Sumner, 
“loyalty” did it. Washington, 
thank God, was “disloyal.” Ben. 
Butler is “loyal.” The devil is 
“loyal.” Instruct the people. Show 
them what “loyalty” is, and the 
man that does not shrink from it 
is fit for a highwayman. This is 
the way to talk about “loyalty.” To 
praise it, is to say that Lincoln was 
right, and that the Rump is r ght. 
It is to say, in a word, that the mob 
of fanatics, thieves and villains who 
nominated Grant, and worked his 
campaign, are statesmen and patri- 
ots. The whole power of the Demo- 
cratic press, and of Democratic ora- 
tory, should be employed in one 
continuous and determined effort to 
make the very word “loyalty” as 
unpopular as it was in the days of 
the Revolution. Time has not im- 
proved the quality of the guilty 
thing. This campaign ‘has been 
nothing but a tilt between the “loy- 
alty”” of Grant and Seymour; and 
Grant has won, as we saw and pre- 
dicted he would, when we perceived 
the kind of campaign the Demo- 
cratic leaders inaugurated. We not 
only predicted the defeat, but ac- 
knowledged the justice, and there- 
fore refused to take part in the 
“loyal” abomination. What we 
say is, if the great lead ng thought 
of this campaign, 7. e., “ loyalty,” is 
right, then Grant is rightly elected. 
We had no just grounds for expect- 
ing any other result, and we had no 
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just grounds for desiring any other 
result. We work in polities, not for 
the spoi's of mere party triumph, 
but for the establishment or vindi- 
cation of great principles of politi- 
cal truth. The spoils of party tri- 
umphs are local and momentary, 
but the principles of political justice 
are universal and eternal. We are 
not certain, therefore, that Seymour's 
election on a so-called loyal plat- 
form, would not have been a greater 
calamity toour country than Grant’s 
election. Should the Democratic 
varty get into power on the basis of 
“loyalty,” or of recognizing the 
justice, and thereby perpetuating 
the horrid principles of the negro 
war, the foundations of the govern- 
ment established by our fathers 
would be torn up forever ; because 
there would be no party left in the 
country to work for and defend 
those foundations of liberty. But 
Grant’s election on these despotic 
and coercive principles, can give but 
a@ momentary triumph to them. The 
violence and extravagance of the 
party holding him can only help 
break down the whole machinery of 
the Mongrel abominations, and will 
bring us soonest to the end of all 
these stupendous woes. Whereas, 
Seymour’s election on foundations 
recognizing the wisdom and the 
justice of the negro war, would con- 
solidate and perpetuate all the loose 
and fragmentary elements of des- 
potism which have commingled in the 
seething caldron of the Mongrel 
revolution. Better anything than 
that. Rather four years’ reign, or a 
twenty-four years’ reign of Butler, 
Bingham, and the devil, than this 
final merging the Democratic party 
in the horrid abyss with the war- 
begotten despotism. Either govern- 
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ment is voluntary or involuntary— 
either it springs from the people, 
and rests upon their own consent, 
or it springs from sources outside of 
the people, and is imposed upon 
them by the arbitrary will of others. 
Now, any man who starts off with 
the proposition that all just govern- 
ment lives alone in the consent of the 
States or the people governed, and 
ends with the conclusion that the 
war established to break down and 
annihilate that principle of consent, 
was just, is simply an ass. We 
have no other name for him. And 
henceforth we shall treat all such 
Mongrelized dolts as political asses. 
We will never again be identified in 
the smallest degree with a political 
campaign which has the faintest 
smell of this African loyalty about 
it, or which, by the shadow of an 
implication, recognizes the justice 
of a war upon the sublime and im- 
mortal principle of consent in gov- 
ernment. With the wrong and the 
idiocy of such campaigning we are 
done, and done forever. We shail 
hold aloft the bold banner of white 
supremacy and State sovereign'y, 
which is the only antidote for these 
black and godless banners of negro 
rule and State annthilalion. Negro 
rule means the barbarizing of our 
civilization, and State annihilation 
means the consolidation of all the 
powers of despotism—in a word, the 
converting of this government into 
one of European or Asiatic mould. 
The Mongrel party takes a straight 
line for that end; and the Demo- 
cratic party, as developed ia this 
campaign, only takes a circuitous 
and cow rdly route to the same 
point. For one, we shall go with 
no party that travels in that direc- 
tion. Should ‘nz Orn Guarp have 
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to stand alone in this whole coun- 
try, it wil) acknowledge no political 
affinity with any organization which 
recognizes as just, or as final, any 
of tue havoc of the negro war. The 
Democratic party, as now led, is 
only a miserable machine to get 
spoils for the contractors and camp- 
followers of Lincoln’s war. It has 
no principles; if it has any, they 
are all wrong. At best, they are 
only mitigated types of the Lincoln 
Mongrelism. If it is not a black 
party, it is not a white one, but 
a mulatio party, having all the 
vices of the negro without any of 
the characteristic merits of the 
white man. With a party so 
manned, or so led, we have, hence- 
forth, nothing to do, except to fight 
it. We will not be dragged one 
inch further through these dirty and 
stinking slums of “ loyalty,” to share 
only in the consequences of the 
eternal defeats which must follow 
in such campaigning. We have 
been beaten this time, not because 
the popular feeling is not against 
every principle held by the Mongrel 
party, but because we were led 
away from a bold discussion of these 
principles, to go training after “ loy- 
alty.” Instead of boldly affirming 
the grand principles of Democracy— 
of the Democracy which dates from 
Jefferson and the founders of the 
party—we have been running about 
after, and slobbering with idiotic 
praise, some “white boys in blue.” 
If our fathers, who framed this gov- 
ernment, were not fools and rascals, 
we, their degenerate offspring, 
ought to be white boys in straight 
jackels, Even granting that we are 
rascals, is there any necessity that 
we should be fools also? Is this 
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the way to get back into power, to 
perpetually help educate the people 
in the principles of our political op- 
ponents? Hundreds of thousands 
of the innocent people were made 
to believe that they were upholding 
the Union when supporting a war to 
pull it down—a war which was not 
only pulling down the Union, but 
overthrowing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government on which the 
Union was founded. All this is 
now proved by the condition of our 
country threo years after the war is 
ended, And what has the Demo- 
cratic party don€ to re-educate the 
people in the true principles of the 
Union and Democratic liberty? 
Nothing. But, on the contrary, it 
has recognized as just the mon- 
strous results of that war, and has 
conducted a Presidential campaign 
upon the basis of these truly infer- 
nal results. While the whole strength 
of the Democratic vote has not been 
brought out in any State except 
Maryland and Kentucky, where the 
* loyal” abomination does not tar- 
nish the Democratic party, thou- 
sands of Democrats have voted for 
Grant, under the pressure of the 
ignorant fanaticism about loyalty. 
This, we say, is the fault of the 
leaders and press of the party. But 
now, we trust, that a sufficient num- 
ber of true and patriotic Democrats 
may be found to organize the old 
Deu.ocratic party again, upon the 
proud and glorious basis uf its own 
principles. The present organiza- 
tion may be properly called a mu- 
latto Democracy. That is a good 
name for it. Now, let us have a 
white Democracy. Then we shall 
have three parties in the field—the 
“ Black Republican,” the ‘ Mulatto 
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Democracy,” and the “ White De- 
mocracy.” And then there will be 
no confusion in the mind of the 
masses in relation to the principles 
and character of the parties claim- 
ing their support. At the present 
moment there is such great con- 
fusion in the rival claimants for the 
honors of “loyalty,” that many an 
honest man has stayed away from 
the polls under the pressure of 
doubts or disgust about this matter. 
For the future, then, let us have a 
clean while party—one that shall be 
so remote from overy semblance of 
loyal, despotic Mongrelism that no 
honest man can ever be, for one 
moment, in doubt as to what party 
he wishes to belong. If the true 
Democracy will take this high stand, 
long before the next Presidential 
election it will be the great domi- 
mant party of the country, while 
the black and the mulalto parties, 
both combined, will be reduced to 
an insignificant minority. 

The pure white Democrats of the 
Northern States, united with the 
Southern States, make a popular 
majority at the present moment. 
Indeed, with all the ‘mistakes and 
foliies of the Democratic party in 
this campaign, it would still have 
carried the election if the white 
people in nearly one ha'f of the 
Union had not been disfranchised or 
illegally kept from voting by bay- 
onets of the Rump Congress. This 
will appear by the following list of 
States that would have gone Demo- 
cratic, and of their vote in the Elec- 
toral College : 


BME ib ebicdecvivee 7 
Arkansas..... GRA a ee Pee 
PUNO ii Lev eee 3 
ee re eee Pere 9 
MGM 56s csies Cohen 7 


Mississippi .......ceeeceees 7 
MOG si. iss Cie esa 11 
North Carolina ............ 9 
South Carolina ............ 6 
POMMONNOEs 66SEC ad ae 10 
WOME. bid. cock sie SUR es 
Virginia ....... eeesces cose WO 

90 


The Northern States cariied by 
the Democrats at the election are 
the following : 


ROW BUG. o ccccceccbecs -. 33 
ee LETTE ET 10 
TEAGUE 0 cc viccccucedess 7 
DN ates cccedesedea 6 
CUI. cn knees cnciccgases 3 
New Jersey .i.ceceeeeeeee 7 
66 

90 

Toteh, ccctadvesenoudn 156 


This is the electoral vote the De- 
mocratic party would surely have 
polled if all the Southern States, in- 
cluding Missouri, could have en- 
forced their right to free election, 
according to the Constitution of the 
Unite States or of their own State. 
And thisis within three of a majority 
of electoral college of 317 votes, 
And had there been a perfectly free 
election in all those States, Seymour 
and Blair would have had the sup- 
port of a prevailing conviction of 
success, which would, in all proba- 
bility, have secured their election. 
There is, indeed, no doubt, that 
Connecticut and California would 
have gone Democratic under such 
circumstances. And at the moment 
of writing this arti.le (Nov. 5th), it 
is probable that California has gone 
Democratic by a small majority, 
which, with a free and constitutional 
election in all the Southern States, 
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would give Seymour and Blair a 
majority of two in the electoral col- 
lege. At any rate, no man, in his 
heart, doubts that Grant owes his 
election to the illegal military rule in 
the Southern States ; and his elec- 
tion is, therefore, in law and justice, 
void. And his party may thank the 
supreme docility of the Democratic 
party that it will be permitted to 
enter upon the illega! victory it has 
won so cheaply. Gen. Grant, also, 
while he occupies the executive 
chair, must constantly smite himself 
with the thought that he owes his 
seat—not to a fairly and freely ut- 
tered choice of the American peo- 
ple, but to the reign of oppression 
and the disfranchisement of the 
legal voters in more than one-third 
of the Republic. The people may 
imagine whether this will cause him 
to be more observant of the Consti- 
tution, and more just to the people 
whose right of choice has been ig- 
nored in his election. We confess 
that we have the worst of fears on 
this subject. It is not natural for 
those who obtain places illegally to 
look much to the Constitution and 
laws for their guide. Gen. Grant 
has, indeed, notified the world in 
advance that he mens to be gov- 
erned—not by the Constitution, but 
by the “will of the people.” This 
is the phrase of the Rump when it 
justifies all its abominations—“ it is 
the will of the people’—meaning 
the will of the revolutionary faction 
of crazy white men and barbarian 
negroes, or the will of the people 
where they are disfranchised in one- 
third of the States. We have little 
or no hope that Grant will oppose 
the mad course of Congress; indeed 
we suppose he promised his “loyalty” 
to the Rump both before and after 
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his nomination. And he has done 
things in his present position which 
are so false, so cruel, so infamous, 
that we can better applaud the 
hopes than the sagacity of those who 
profess to expect what is called a 
*“ Conservative” administration at his 
hands.” We shall, without doubt, 
have all sorts of rumors about the 
sweet and amiable things he is going 
to do, and the Democratic papers 
will do their sare in spreading 
these delusive rumors. But, to us, 
they appear baseless. If hope, how- 
ever, may be cherished in the bosom 
of dispair, we may‘indulge our fan- 
cies in that improbable region. But, 
aman who consents to be run for 
the Presidency by a party which 
seeks power by the enfranchisement'’ 
of negroes and the disfranchisement 
of white men, is not to be built upon 
in the midst 0! revolution. In Ten- 
nessee 100,000 white men are dis- 
franchi-ed, and 80,000 negroes are 
turned loose to vote. Less than 
80,000 white men vote in that State, 
They are pushed back by the bayo- 
net. And this is what the scoun- 
drels who have compassed Grant’s 
election call “republican in form.” 
In Missouri, a white man cannot 
vote if he associates with a family 
who sympathized with those who 
tried to defend its spoons and larder 
from the hands of abolition thieves 
that ravaged their homes. All over 
one-half of the original States of this 
Confederacy the same illegal, cruel— 
shall we not say damnable ?—state 
of things exists. And Grant, we 
believe, will help to push on this 
work of hell, Then, what next? We 
dread to contemplate what must 
surely come from such an admin- 
istration—i. e, from an executive 
in harmony with the Rump. But 
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one thing, we may say, is certain in 
relation to a financial break-down of 
the bloody abomination which is 
now called “ the Government.” The 
national debt is now not a mill less 
than three thousand millions of dol- 
lars, and the State, county, and 
town debts are almost as much more. 
At any rate, it is safe to say that the 
total debt which this people is try- 
ing to carry is, to-day, five thousand 
millions of dollars! At the end of 
this fiscal year, the deficiency and 
the increase of the debt will be not 
less than one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions more. And so we shall go on 
during the whole of Grant’s admin- 
istration, if the policy of his party is 
to be carried out. The military plan 
of governing has settled this fate so 
long as this party holds power. 
Never, until there is a return to the 
Democratic doctrine of a fraternal 
Union, can this flood of debt be 
stopped. The increase of the taxes 
must go on, and on, and on, until 
there is an end of the policy of 
Grant’s party. But this cannot go 
on much longer, without the fact that 
the debt is the peop 'e’s master being 
patent toal'. Then will come the 
convulsion and the panic, which will 
send the bonds kiting through the 
air. The real wrong and despotism 
of this bond system has been hid 
from the people in this campaign, 
under a great cloud of dust and 
smoke avout “loyalty” and “ boys in 
blue.” But the bonds—the non-tax- 
paying bonds—the unjust and op- 
pressive bonds—still exist. They 
are on the labor of the country, and 
the needs of the poor. They will 
weigh heavier and heavier during 
each year of Grant’s administration, 
until the patience of the masses will 
break down. Then the Grant and 
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Rump party will apply the bayonet 
to the unwilling or the exhausted 
tax-payers. And after that will come 
the end of the bonds, the Rump, and 
of every military dog who hunts 
down the people in the cause of the 
bonds and the Rump. Then will 
come the last act of this godless re- 
volution—of a revolution under- 
taken to perform this impossible 
feat, of turning negroes into white 
men. Then will come to pass the 
great and glorious reaction which 
will restore the Union and the Con- 
stitution our fathers made. And 
then “ loyalty” will return to its own 
level, and be hissed and spit upon 
as the greatest scoundrel and dog 
that ever insulted the common sense 
of mankind. This Rump party is 
the Dives of the New Testament. It 
has its good things now—it riots in 
its debauchesandcrimes. But then . 
the day of poor Lazarus will come. 
He will enter into his rest, while the 
Rump is tormented. O, what fools 
are we to treat this godless moment 
as the all of time! We see Grant 
elected, and give all up, as if there 
were no future; whereas, a whole 
eternity is before us, in which to re- 
deem and save our country. Even 
now, who dare say that this election 
of Grant is not a providential open- 
ing of the door which leads to the 
overthrow of the bonds; and that 
destruction of the bonds will be the 
emancipation of the people and the 
salvation of our country. When the 
accursed bond system goes down, 
the Mongrel party will go with it— 
go down to rise no more. The 


mummies in the sepulchres of Egypt 
will come to life as soon as this hor- 
rible party will find a resurrection, 
after the bonds have turned to ashes. 
If the bond-holders imagine that 
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Grant’s election will give them a 
good time for more than a year or 
so, they will wake up at last from 
their foolish dream, to see and de- 
plore the fatal mistake they have 
made. His election is sure to add 
that last ounce to the load of debt 
which will inevitably break the back 
of the ass that carries it. 

But what is the Democratic party 
to do, as the first step after sticking 
itself in the sloughs ot “loyalty?” 
It is evident that the so-called lead- 
ers have no conception of the emer- 
gencies of the hour, and that they 
will float like scum and weeds upon 
the flood or ebb tide of Mongrelism. 
They seem quite bappy, just now, 
that the Democratic party has gained 
twenty Congressmen, or so. But 
does that promise anything for the 
party? If we except two or three 
names, it would have been better 
for the Democratic party to have no 
representative in Congress for the 
last six or seven years. They have 
imposed no check upom the mis- 
chievous legislation of the Rump, 
and have done, indeed, nothing but 
to demoralize the Democracy with 
all sorts of concessions to the doc- 
trines of Mongrelism. When they 
should have thundered and lighten- 
ed against the audacity and crime 
of the Rump, they faintly whispered 
some apologetic remarks, which 


were proofs of nothing but their - 


own mental weakness or cowardice, 
The Democracy they dared to de- 
fend was, at best, only some miti- 
gated sort of Mongrelism. The De- 
mocratic representation in Congress 
has been a stumbling block to the 
party. Without force and without 
pluck, with a few exceptions, it has 
daubed with untempered mortar, or 
served as a flimsy tail to the great 


kite of the Rump. It made just oppo- 
sition enough to all the illegal mea- 
sures, to bo despised and laughed at 
by the triumphant conspirators. In- 
stead of hurling back, with just 
scorn and defiance, the epithets of 
“rebel” and “ traitor” into the very 
teeth of the incomprehensible scoun- 
drels who uttered them, they have 
gently intimated that they were not 
pro! ably quite as guilty of disloyalty 
as had been charged. Oh, what 
tables of figures they have given to 
show how much the Democratic 
party did for the war! What a loyal 
party it was! God help us—was 
there ever such weakness, such in- 
capacity, such cowardice, such a 
giving up to the enemy of so many 
opportunities for flaying the back of 
tyranny to the bone! Who, on the 
floor of Congress, during these years 
of night and darkness, has seized 
any one of the great wrongs right 
by the throat, and struggled with it 
might and main? What more has 
been done than to bandy words 
with them at a safe and timid dis- 
tance? What more will be done 
for the next four years? Which 
new member will strike out from the 
shoulder at these abominations ? 
We have not seen a list of these 
new members on which such fresh 
and confiding hopes are reposed. 
We can only speak of some in our 
own vicinity, and, as for them, so 
many bundles of straw set bolt up- 
right in the seats of the House of 
Representatives would be of just 
as much importance to the State 
and nation. In the first place, not 
one of them has-the ability to be of 
any service in these times; and, in 
the second place, they are not even 
sound Democrats, but belong to the 
Lincolnized school of politivians, 
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who are as innocent of old-fashioned 
Democracy and statesmanship as 
such fellows as Sumner are of patri- 
otism. Twenty-two new members 
of this typo are sad enough founda- 
tions for the perishing country and 
disheartened Democracy to buid 
upon. Do we not know what a 
flash of anger and resentment will 
follow this piain writing! What 
rage and vituperation indeed! But 
he is an unworthy journalist, in 
these times, who pauses to ask 
what opposition he is to confront 
before he boldly grapples with the 
legion list of whelps which have the 
absurd ambition to be lions. What 
do al these nincompoops in Con- 
gress? Who hath sent them there? 
Not the people. As a general thing, 
they got a nomination by purchasing 
delegates, and then run in under 
the despotism of party rule. When 
an incompetent or unworthy man 
buys a nomination for office, it is 
the duty of all honorable men to 
defeat him. When the borrible old 
Jugurtha tcrred his back on Rome, 
he flung upon it these seething 
words: “0, venal city! had I but 
gold and silver enough to buy thee, 
how soon wouldst thou be enslav- 
ed!” We, alas! have not one Ju- 
gurtha, but a thousand, who have 
gold enough to buy the venal crew 
who swarm in our delegate conven- 
tions. Right at this point is the 
weakest spot in the present condi- 
tion of the Democratic party. Un- 
der the despotic cry of “support- 
ing regular nominations,” a raft of 
imbeciles is perpetually floating into 
exalted stations. But the man of 
honor -houid count no nomination 
“regular” which is obtained by 
bribery and corruption. There is 


no more indisputable truism than 
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this, that nominations, to be bind- 
ing upon honorable men, must be 
obtained by honorable means. 
What a mighty load of chaff would 
be sifted out of Congress if this rule 
were to be followed! And does the 
man of intellect see any hope for 
our country but in the speedy 
breaking up of the senseless party 
despotism which forces men to sup- 
port nominations not fit to be 
made? This rule places party before 
country, and has ruined many a free 
State before our time. For one, we 
have made up our mind t> spit upon 
the perniciousrule,and to support no 
man for office who possesses not the 
intelligence and character to adorn 
the station he aspires to. Is there 
any other way to prevent the great 
army of dolts, numskulls, and specu- 
lators from trying to get into Con- 
gress and other high official posts? 
If there were a law that no min 
should be Governor of a State, be 
elected to Congress, or to the State 
Legislature, who cannot speak and 
write the English language correct- 
ly, it would dash the ambition of 
thousands who are perpetually buy- 
ing their way into such places. 
This, then, we say, are amoung the 
reforms to be introduced by the 
Democracy. Place none but men of 
ability, character and pure political 
principles in official trusts. Teach 
all others that, if they can buy dele- 
gates and get a nomination, they 
shall be defeated at the polls. But 
still our only chief hope is in an im- 
mediate ‘organization all over the 
country of White Democracy, pledged 
to restore the White Republic our 
fathers made. This is the only 
move which will reach the bottom 
of our present calamity. The thing 
that fights the black party now is 
political mulattoism. Marshal a pure 
white party against the negro party, 
and befo.e another Presidential 
election, the latter will be driven to 
the wall in all but seven States of 
the Union. 
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Grant’s election will give them a 
good time for more than a year or 
so, they will wake up at last from 
their foolish dream, to see and de- 
plore the fatal mistake they have 
made. His election is sure to add 
that last ounce to the load of debt 
which will inevitably break the back 
of the ass that carries it. 

But what is the Democratic party 
to do, as the first step after sticking 
itself in the sloughs of “loyalty?” 
It is evident that the so-called lead- 
ers have no conception of the emer- 
gencies of the hour, and that they 
will float like seum and weeds upon 
the flood or ebb tide of Mongrelism. 
They seem quite bappy, just now, 
that the Democratic party has gained 
twenty Congressmen, or so. But 
does that promise anything for the 
party? If we except two or three 
names, it would have been better 
for the Democratic party to have no 
representative in Congress for the 
last six or seven years. They have 
imposed no check upom the mis- 
ehievous legislation of the Rump, 
and have done, indeed, nothing but 
to demoralize the Democracy with 
all sorts of concessions to the doc- 
trines of Mongrelism. When they 
should have thundered and lighten- 
ed against the audacity and crime 
of the Rump, they faintly whispered 
some apologetic remarks, which 
were proofs of nothing but their 
own mental weakness or cowardice, 
The Democracy they dared to de- 
fend was, at best, only some miti- 
gated sort of Mongrelism. The De- 
mocratic representation in Congress 
has been a stumbling block to the 
party. Without force and without 
pluck, with a few exceptions, it has 
daubed with untempered mortar, or 
served as a flimsy tail to the great 
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kite of the Rump. It made just oppo- 
sition enough to all the illegal mea- 
sures, to be despised and laughed at 
by the triumphant conspirators. In- 
stead of hurling back, with just 
scorn and defiance, the epithets of 
“rebel” and “ traitor” into the very 
teeth of the incomprehensible scoun- 
drels who uttered them, they have 
gently intimated that they were not 
pro! ably quite as guilty of disloyalty 
as had been charged. Oh, what 
tables of figures they have given to 
show how much the Democratic 
party did for the war! What aloyal 
party it was! God help us—was 
there ever such weakness, such in- 
capacity, such cowardice, such a 
giving up to the enemy of so many 
opportunities for flaying the back of 
tyranny to the bone! Who, on the 
floor of Congress, during these years 
of night and darkness, has seized 
any one of the great wrongs right 
by the throat, and struggled with it 
might and main? What more has 
been done than to bandy words 
with them at a safe and timid dis- 
tance? What more will be done 
for the next four years? Which 
new member will strike out from the 
shoulder at these abominations ? 
We have not seen a list of these 
new members on which such fresh 
and confiding hopes are reposed. 
We can only speak of some in our 
own vicinity, and, as for them, so 
many bundles of straw set bolt up- 
right in the seats of the House of 
Representatives would be of just 
as much importance to the State 
and nation. In the first place, not 
one of them has-the ability to be of 
any service in these times; and, in 
the second place, they are not even 
sound Democrats, but belong to the 
Lincolniz:d school of politicians, 
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who are as innocent of old-fashioned 
Democracy and statesmanship as 
such fellows as Sumner are of patri- 
otism. Twenty-two new members 
of this typo are sad enough founda- 
tions for the perishing country and 
disheartened Democracy to buid 
upon. Do we not know what a 
flash of anger and resentment will 
follow this plain writing! What 
rage and vituperation indeed! But 
he is an unworthy journalist, in 
these times, who pauses to ask 
what opposition he is to confront 
before he boldly grapples with the 
legion list of whelps which have the 
absurd ambition to be lions. What 
do al these nincompoops in Con- 
gress? Who hath sent them there ? 
Not the people. As a general thing, 
they got a nomination by purchasing 
delegates, and then run in under 
the despotism of party rule. When 
an incompetent or unworthy man 
buys a nomination for office, it is 
the duty of all honorable men to 
defeat him. When the borrible old 
Jugurtha tcrred his back on Rome, 
he flung upon it these seething 
words: “0, venal city! had I but 
gold and silver enough to buy thee, 
how soon wouldst thou be enslav- 
ed!” We, alas! have not one Ju- 
gurtha, but a thousand, who have 
gold enough to buy the venal crew 
who swarm in our delegate conven- 
tions. Right at this point is the 
weakest spot in the present condi- 
tion of the Democratic party. Un- 
der the despotic cry of “ support- 
ing regular nominations,” a raft of 
imbeciles is perpetually floating into 
exalted stations. But the man of 
honor -houid count no nomination 
“regular” which is obtained by 
bribery and corruption. There is 
no more indisputable truism than 


this, that nominations, to be bind- 
ing upon honorable men, must be 
obtained by honorable means. 
What a mighty load of chaff would 
be sifted out of Congress if this rule 
were to be followed! And does the 
man of intellect see any hope for 
our country but in the speedy 
breaking up of the senseless party 
despotism which forces men to sup- 
port nominations not fit to be 
made? This rule places party before 
country, and has ruined many a free 
State before our time. For one, we 
have made up our mind to spit upon 
the pernicious rule,and to support no 
man for office who possesses not the 
intelligence and character to adorn 
the station he aspires to. Is there 
any other way to prevent the great 
army of dolts, numskuils, and specu- 
lators from trying to get into Con- 
gress and other high official posts? 
If there were a law that no mon 
should be Governor of a State, be 
elected to Congress, or to the State 
Legislature, who cannot speak and 
write the English language correct- 
ly, it would dash the ambition of 
thousands who are perpetually buy- 
ing their way into such places. 

This, then, we say, are amoug the 
reforms to be introduced by the 
Democracy. Place none but men of 
ability, character and pure political 
principies in official trusts. Teach 
all others that, if they can buy dele- 
gates and get a nomination, they 
shall be defeated at the polls. But 
still our only chief hope is in an im- 
mediate ‘organization all over the 
country of White Democracy, pledged 
to restore the White Republic our 
fathers made. This is the only 
move which will reach the bottom 
of our present calamity. The thing 
that fights the black party now is 
politicil mulattoism. Marshal a pure 
white party against the negro party, 
and befo.e another Presidential 
election, the latter will be driven to 
the wall in all but seven States of 
the Union. 
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DEMOCRATIC BATTLE SONG. 





“ DEFEATED, BUT NOT CONQUERED.” 





Srurpy and strong, we march along, ~ 
Millions on millions of freemen bold, 
Rousing the dead, with our iron tread, 
The noble dead of the days of old! 


Shadows they come, while the angry drum 
And the trumpet fierce the war-note sound ; 
Calmly and solemn, marching in column, 
Noiseless their feet along the ground. 


Heading the lines, where our standard shines, 
A banner of fire to daunt the foe. 

This sacred band, from the unknown land, 
Has joined our ranks, as on we go. 


Far in the van, like a living man, 

Glides the kingly shade of a hero gone— 

The Carerraln-saGE of the HermiTacE! 

And his flaming sword waves on !—march on! 


He speaks—and along our serried throng 
There is no sound but of tramping feet : 
Like the hush of death ig our silent breath— 
Even our hearts forget to beat. 


Through the voiceless gloom of the silent tomb 
Thundered your tread, o’er the house of the dead! 
Piercing the sod, like the voice of God! 

Calling us hither to march at your head, 


On! on to the field! and carved on your shield, 
As it burns on your banner, your battle-cry be— 
For THE PEOPLE AND Gop! so the trampled sod 
Shall be the grand scene of your victory ! 

On! on, now! march on !—to die, but not yield! 
For Gop and the Peoptz, and Victory ! 


On, brothers! march on! the field shall be won! 
The dead and the living united are we! 

Millions we come, while the angry drum 

Sounds the grand march of victcry ! 

For Gop and the Peorte the battle shall be! 
Gop and the Pzoriz, and Victory! 
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THE PRINCESS ORSINI 


AN HISTORICAL EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF PHILIP V OF SPAIN. 





[FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAM DE GENLIS.] 





Pamir V., vanquisher of all his 
enemies and tranquil possessor of 
the throne of Spain, searched in 
the midst of his court, and in the 
delicious gardens of Saint Idlefonso, 
for that sweet repose, that peace, so 
desirable as the recompense of se- 
vere labor, and of which warriors 
rarely know how to relish the at- 
tractions. To find happinessin the 
calm of a simple and monotonous 
life, after having lived long in the 
tumult of camps and the agitation 
of great affairs, requires a sensitive 
and cultivated mind. The pomp of 
courts is a frivolous spectacle when 
compared’ to the glory that sur- 
rounds a young and valorous king 
at the head of his army. It is only 
inthe midst of the hardships and 
perils of war that a sovereign has 
the possibility of knowing the su- 
preme and almost supernatural con- 
trol that one man can have over a 
multitude of other men. In his ra- 
lace he must often suspect adula- 
tion, and he knows zeal to be fre- 
quently insincere, and fiiendship 
false ; but under the tents of the 
army he is only encircled by those 
consecrated to him without reserve ; 
the officers and soldiers around 
him are not courtiers and do 
not say: “I would give my life for 


you;” but they expose itevery hour 
for him; all march at his word: and 
where do they go with such ardor? 
To death—for what? For the glory 
of obeying him who commands. Af- 
ter having enjoyed for many years 
such obedience, how cold and du- 
bious must seem the testimonials of 
affection received in the ordinary 
course of life! 

Philip V. was naturally serious, a 
disposition unpleasant in inaction 
when united to ignorance. He la- 
mented at finding himself out of 
France, and this was in him rather 
& prejudice than a sentiment, be- 
cause the French versatility and 
grace were less suited to his melan- 
choly and savage humor than the 
ceremony and gravity of the Span- 
ish. He made the love of country 
a pretext for the,indulgence of an 
ennui that might have found a re- 
medy in application to business ; 
but he had an invincible sloth fulness 
of intellect. 

This prince (whose surname of 
courage attests his valor) was dis- 
tinguished in war for the most bril- 
liant courage. Though he did not 


possess the elevated mind of his 
grandfather, he had some greatness 
of sentiment, and some rectitude of 
character ; he did not entirely lack 
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kindness, but nevertheless possessed 
little sensibility. He had no lively 
passions, and like all indolent 
princes, was weak because he always 
felt the necessity of being guided. 
He had allowed the beautiful prin- 
cess, Orsini, to hold a high ascen- 
dency, if not over his heart, a: least 
over his mind, and for eight years 
she had despotically governed Philip 
and Spain. A Frenchwoman by 
birth, (she belonged to the illus- 
trious house of Tremouille,) Madam 
Orsini united to graces the most see 
ducing and beauty the most regular, 
a mind and character apparently 
formed for her position ; the former 
being strong and clear, and the lat- 
ter flexible, insinuating, and dissi- 
mulating. Ambition was her only 
pleasure ; pleasing others and mak- 
ing herse f loved, were nothing for 
her but the means of ruling. If 
fortune had placed her on a throne, 
her habits would have been strict, 
as she profited on the weakness of 
love, despising it, not comprehend- 
ing i‘, and only seducing in order 
to reign. A woman of this charac- 
ter must preserve for a long time 
the same attractions in the eyes of 
her lover. She never indulges in 
those inquietudes and caprices that 
grow out of sensibility, nor in the 
coldness that time, sooner or later 
. > 
produces ; she is always the same, 
because she is ever calm and indul- 
gent witbout effort. Madam Orsi- 
ni, like all iavorites who have enjoy- 
ed for a long time unlimited power, 
believed it established, and thought 
it impossible for Philip to separate 
himself from her, or live happily 
without her. Philip’s indolence in- 
creased every day ; Madam Orsini’s 
authority grew proportionably; she 
congratulated herself upon the 


s'rength of the sentiments she in- 
spired, and her arrogance aitributed 
to confidence and pasion that which 
was nothing but the natural result 
of an indolence now become exces- 
sive ; she put in use every means of 
pleasing in order to maintain her 
high grade of favor ; but so much 
trouble was unnecessary; the empire 
once obtained, to retain it was com- 
p2ratively easy. Madam Orsini dis- 
posed of all the posts, and the min- 
isters transacted their most impor- 
tant business in her cabinet. She 
seemed to have a mind for affairs of 
state, and had more than once giv- 
en valuable advice. However, in 
this she was guided by a man, then 
obscure, whom she consulted in se- 
cret. This man was the Abbe Albe- 
roni, son of a countryman of Tus- 
cany, but who had studied well; 
born with an intrepid spirit, an ar- 
dent ambition, a clear head, and a 
cliaracter the most artful, he had 
means of arriving at the favorite 
and gaining her confidence. A sim- 
ple, almost stupid exterior, and a 
tone of voice somewhat rough, often 
better serve an intriguer, who has 
some mind, than the suave manner 
and the graces that one suspects, 
above all at court. Alberoni had 
this appearance of rusticity, suffi- 
ciently softened, however, by civili- 
ty, as he was neither timid nor ridi- 
culous. In the intimate union of 
an elevated personage with an in- 
ferior, the latter has the immense 
advantage of being able to study 
the character of the former; it is 
always his part to listen, and he 
must never talk of him-elf. Albe- 
roni knew all the pretensions and 
all the projects of Madam Orsini, 
who believed him to be a good man. 
She found he had a head for busi- 
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ness affairs, but she did not suppose 
him possessed of the least ambition, 
because the crafty Alberoni, seeing 
himself always consulted, and con- 
sequently necessary, urged perse- 
veringly to be allowed to fill an in- 
ferior office remote from Madrid, 
which he was sure of not obtain- 
ing. 

Madam Orsini affected in public 
all the pomp of royalty ; liberal, 
even prodigal, she had no avarice, 
she amassed no treasure, but her 
magnificence was excessive. This 
air of false grandeur impressed the 
courtiers and drew upon her the 
hatred of the people, who always 
see in the luxuries of favorites the 
cause of the grievances wth which 
they are burdened. All ths artifi- 
cial splendor was far from satisfying 
Madam Orsini; it only inflamed her 
ambition ; sighing, she turned her 
eyes to France, and there she saw 
Scarron’s widow, become the wife of 
Louis the Great; younger and more 
beautiful than Madam Maintenon, 
having also the advantage of high 
personal rank and an illustrious 
birth, she found all the superiority 
on Ler side. In this comparison 
she forgot to count virtue anything, 
or she would have remembered that 
kings and princes do not marry their 
favorites, and that love does not 
force them to such unequal connec- 
tions, except when founded in es- 
teem. Philip had been a widow.r 
one year; the nation desired a queen, 
policy demanded it, and the king 
himself had penetrated the scheme of 
marrying him again. Madam Orsini 
thought she had no more time to 
lose in deciding Philip in her favor, 
but all her insinuations on the sub- 
ject were futile; the king, not to 
meet them with asperity, received 


them with an air of abstraction. 
This is an artifice often adopted 
by princes, and which leaves the 
ambitious courtier in a state of an- 
noying uncerta‘nty, because he does 
not know if he has made himself 
understood, or if he has displeased. 
Madame Orsini ventured one morn- 
ing to praise Louis Fourteenth upon 
his secret marriage. 

“Yes,” said Philip, “itis pardon- 
able, because Madam Maintenon was 
only his friend, and was fifty years 
old.” F 

This response was clear, and Ma- 
dam Orsini felt all its force, but as 
usual, hiding her chagrin under a 
serene appearance, she replied : 

‘One must confess, however, that 
Mile. Aubigne, Scarron’s widow, 
was never made to arrive .at the 
place she occupies.” 

From that day, Madam Orsini 
ceased to delude herself in regard 
to the disposition of the king, and 
perceived that the same weakness 
which had given birth to her hope 
prevented him from doing anything 
extraordinary. Weak persons are 
easily and insensibly led, step by 
step; they are drawn, so to speak, 
by the force of habit, but you can- 
not make them decide on an unusual 
course unless through a motive of 
fear. Madam Orsini had also an 
idea of making Philip devout, but 
this is a perilous thing for a favor- 
ite. Religious scruples can only 
inspire the idea of a great sacrifice, 
and produce in place of a marriage 
a separation. Hence she renounced 
this last expedient, but formed the 
design of marrying Philip in such a 
way that she might preserve her in- 
fluence, namely, by choosing a prin- 
cess without grace and spir.t, sucha 
one, in fact, as could not attain the 
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least ascendency over the heart of 
her husband. Alberoni had resided 
two years at the court of Parma. 
Madam Orsini consuited him on her 
project, hiding neither her inten- 
tions nor her policy. The joy of 
Alberoni was extreme, but he dis- 
sembled it under the closest atten- 
tion. 

Having been once chosen as one 
of the instructors of Elizabeth Far- 
nese, princess of Parma, he had per- 
ceived in this young person a supe- 
rior mind, and a firm and resolute 
character. Alberoni had for a long 
time, indulged the desire of seeing 
Elizabeth on the throne of Spain, 
and for this reason he had never 
spoken of ber to Madam Orsini, 
whose schemes were perfee‘ly known 
to him ; but when sbe spoke of her 
new plan, he recommended at once 
the Princess Elizabeth, describing 
her as a timid person, weak, and of 
very limited understanding, whom 
she could govern at will. He de- 
ceived her about her exterior, as in 
regard to her character ; Elizabeth 
was beautiful, and he assured her 
she was entirely without beauty and 
grace. 

“Whatis her age?” asked Madam 
Orsini. 

“ Eighteen years,” said Alberoni. 

“What lessons have you taught 
her ?” 

“History and geography.” 

“Did she learn well ?” 

“She has neither memory nor in- 
telligence, and her indolence is ex- 
treme.” 

“Do you know if she writes pas- 
sably well ?” 

“T know that she writes nothing 
by herself, and that it is necessary 
to dictate to her the smallest note.” 

All that will do remarkably well 


for a queen ; she will meddle with 
nothing, business will go on as usual, 
and the tranquillity «f the king will 
not be disturbed. You say she is 
not pretty ; it seems to me I have 
heard her face admired.” 

‘She is large, and has a fine figure, 
but her face has no elegance.” 

“Did she give you her picture ?” 

* Yes, on a snuff-box that I have 
broken, and which is in the hands 
of a jeweler at this moment. It 
will be returned in a few days, and 
then I will show you the picture, 
which is a good likeness, except that 
it flatters Mer a little.” 

Alberoni had, in fact, a picture of 
Elizabeth; on leaving Madam Orsini, 
he sent for an artist, and had made 
immediately, and under his very 
eyes, a copy very much altered; then 
he had this copy framed in the lid 
of the box, and took it to Madam 
Orsini. This picture, which pre- 
sented nothing but a disagreeable 
face, pleased Madam Orsini exceed- 
ingly. She examined it with a smile, 
and said : 

“There is in this an air of good 
nature that pleases me; this is the 
queen that will do for us. But, my 
dear Alberoni, we shall be obliged 
to use a little stratagem. I must 
now determine the king, and I con- 
fess this picture will not seduce him. 
It will be necessary to make a more 
flattering copy which we will substi- 
tute for this, and show to the king.” 

“It goes against my conscience,” 
said Alberoni. 

“Oh, away with scruples!” 

“But when the king shall see the 
princess ?” 

“He will not see her until she is 
queen, and then he must content 
himself. Besides, I will take charge 
of that.” 
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“T will follow your orders, but, 
with my usual candor, I will take 
the liberty of telling you that this 
artifice displeases me.” 

“Your simplicity always aston- 
ishes me.” 

“You will never cure me of it.” 

“ Just think, if this affair succeeds, 
a bishopric will be the reward of 
your services.” 

“A bishopric! mio Dio! no, no, 
Madam, a country cure which I have 
solicited for a year is all to which 
my ambition aspires.” 

“I wish to fix you near me, and 
the man who possesses my confi- 
dence must not remain in an infe- 
rior position. I shall occupy my- 


self with your fortune, not only, 


through interest for you, but out of 
regard to myself. Therefore, have 
this picture copied as I wish, imme- 
diately ; then some evening, I will 
present you to the king.” 

Alberoni refitted on the snuff-box 
the original picture of Eiizabeth, and 
a few days after showed it to Madam 
Orsini, asking her if she were con- 
tent with this deceptive copy. 

“It is perfect,” said she; “ this is 
a pretty face.” 

“But it is entirely imaginary,” 
said Alberoni, laughing. 

“This is exactly what I want,” 
said Madam Orsini; “return this 
evening.” 

The king, previously informed of 
the merits of Alberoni, asked of him 
two or three questions about the 
Court of Parma, and the Princess 
Elizabeth. 

“He has a beautiful picture of 
Elizabeth,” said Madam Orsini, ne- 
gligently. 

Philip wished to see the piciure, 
and while examining it, asked if it 
were not beautiful. 
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At this question Madam Orsini 
could not help laughing, as she look- 
ed at Alberoni, who answe:ed coldly 
that he understood nothing of beau- 
ty or painting. 

When Madam Orsini found her- 
self alone with Alberoni, she scold- 
ed him well for not having taken 
advantage of this first occasion to 
eulogize Elizabeth. Alberoni pray- 
ed her to excuse his stupidity. 

“You will be able to repair your 
mistake,” said she, “because you 
may be sure that henceforth the 
king wiil talk to you of nothing but 
the Court of Parma, for when princes 
and persons of small intelligence 
have discovered a subject of conver- 
sation, they pursue it with a con- 
stancy peculiar to themselves.” 

* Well, I will try to extol the at- 
tractions of the Princess of Parma, 
but when the k.ng*sees her he will 
banish me.” 

‘No, because I will insist she is 
pretty ; he may not see it, but he 
will believe it.” 

“Must I also eulogize her under- 
standing ?” 

“No, that is not at all necessary; 
on the contrary, it would be hurtful. 
Princes do not like to be dazzled; 
this sort of people are not pleased 
with the briliiancy of others; it 
strikes th: m only to terrify or offend. 
Universal homage, received from 
infancy, prodaces such extensive 
ideas of superiority, that every:hing 
which contradicts them embarrasses 
or offends. A brilliant mind does 


not seduce princes, unless its pos- 
sassor have the art of hiding its 
lustre under the appearance of per- 
fect frivolity or simplicity.” 

in this manner, Madam Orsini, 
tefe-a-tete. with Alberoni, gloried in 
her art and her policy, ignorant that 
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he, to whom she pretended to give 
lessons, might have been her mas- 
ter. 

Alberoni saw Philip again, and 
spoke of the Princess of Parma 
without affectation, but in a manner 
to do her justice ; and when Philip 
was well disposed, Madam Orsini 
spoke to him clearly. The king was 
contented to know she had re- 
nounced the project he had pene- 
trated, and that he was spared the 
pain of combating it. Besides, he 


desired to marry again, but he was 


thinking of another princess, a fact 
which he had concealed from Ma- 
dam Orsini. He did not refuse her 
proposition, but received it with 
coldness, which was enough to as- 
sure Madam Orsini of success. Ac- 
customed not to precipitate any- 
thing she desired to accomplish, she 
rested there fér the moment, but 
resolved to send Alberoni to Parma, 
that he might instruct the princess 
beforehand of all she was doing for 
her. Alberoni promised to call the 
attention of the Duke of Parma, 
and Elizabeth to the zeal of Madam 
Orsini, and she wrote a letter upon 
this grand affair, directed to Albe- 
roni, but intended for the eyes of 
the princess, in which she mention- 
ed that she would like to have Eli- 
zabeth write to thank her, and to 
promise her friendship. 

“You must,” said she to Albero- 
ni, “induce her to this step, as all I 
have done for her certainly merits 
it, and without it, I shall not take 
the trouble to decide the king, who 
is very cold on the subject, because 
he could, in fact, ferm a union more 
uscful and more brilliant.” 

This brevet of favor, so warmly 
desired, could not give her the least 
s°curity for the future; but ambi- 





tion, like all the passions, relies upon 
chimeras, when it cannot depend 
upon a solid foundation. Alberoni 
promiced all and departed. Arrived 
at Parma, he related to the princess 
all that had passed between him and 
Madam Orsini, because on this occa- 
sion everything was to be gained by 
being sincere. During the recital, 
Elizabeth smiled more than once ; 
but when Alberoni spoke of the let- 
ter that Madam Orsini expected, the 
princess, assuming a more serious 
air, said : 

“You do not really think that I 
could take such a step with a wo- 
man of the character you have de- 
picted ?” 

This question caused Alberoni 
much inquietude, as he believed the 
marriage could not be arranged if 
the princess persisted in her refusal. 
He used all his influenee to over- 
come her repugnance on this point; 
he did not conceal the fact tha’ if 
Madam Orsini did not receive this 
letter, she would lose all her good 
wishes, and then she would decide 
Philip in favor of another. 

“She has, then, great power over 
the mind of this prince?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“An absolute power,” responded 
Alberoni.” 

“Whatasin,” said Elizabeth, “that 
a prince distinguished by so many 
illustrious acts—that a hero allows 
himself to be governed by an in- 
triguing woman. I realize all the 
value of a union so glorious, and it 
is, I confess, the one I prefer to 
every other.” 

“Well, madam,” said Alberoni, “a 
few lines addressed to Madam Or- 
sini would secure you the throne of 
Spain.” 

“I do not wish it at this price,” 
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interrupted Elizabeth. “I will never 
promise my confidence and my 
friendship to a person I despise ; 
and I will not purchase a crown 
with an act of vileness.” 

Alberoni, disheartened, no longer 
dared to insist, and retired, vexed at 
the ill success of his negotiation. 
The greatness of mind of the prin- 
cess appeared in bis eyes nothing 
but extravagant obstinacy. Is there 
a virtue that an ambitious person 
can appreciate when it disconcerts 
his projects and destroys his hopes? 
Alberoni shut himself indoors to 
reflect on the step he musi take 
in this conjuncture. He thought 
that if Madam Orsini received no 
sign of gratitude from the princess, 
she would be not only disgusted, 
but she would discover that Eliza- 
beth was not so easy to lead as he 
had represented her ; and after this 
idea had ; resented itself, a person so 
sharp would easily suspect or divine 
the rest. Alberoni saw himself lost, 
However, collecting all his resources, 
fertile in invention, there suddenly 
came to him an idea—not without 
its inconveniences, but to which he 
held as the only means of drawing 
himself out of his perplexity. Madam 
Orsini, in asking a letter of Eliza- 
beth, had taken the precaution to 
compose it herself. It wa. agreed 
with Alberoni that he should dic- 
tate it to the princess without 
changing anything, and when Albe- 
roni departed from Madrid, Madam 
Orsini sent with him a servant with 
orders to dispatch him back to her im- 
mediately on the receipt of the prin- 
cess’s letter. Alberoni advised this 
courier to hold himself in readiness 
to depart, and two days after gave 
him what appeared to be a letter, 
but which was, in fact, a piece of 
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white paper securely sealed. Albe- 
roni did not forget to tell him, by 
way of conversation, in entrusting 
to him the dispatch, that he should 
leave Parma the next day and go to 
Tuscany, his birth-place. The cou- 
rier departed, and Alberoni caused 
him to. be followed by three resolute 
and well-paid men, who, after three 
days’ march, intercepted him, as- 
sailed him, and, without doing him 
the least harm, stripped him of his 
clothes and disappeared. Alberoni 
knew that the courier car:ied his 
money in a belt under his shirt, and 
the supposed thieves, according to 
orders, did not touch it, nor show 
any suspicion of its being there. 
They wanted nothing but the letter, 
which they carried away with the 
clothes and the watch of the courier. 
The latter, left alone on the road 
with only his shirt to his back, 
thought himself very fortunate to 
preserve his money ; and, knowing 
Alberoni must have left Parma, he 
did not think of returning there. He 
borrowed, at a neighboring cottage, 
some clothes of a countryman, and 
continued hs journey. Two days 
after the departure of the courier 
Alberoni wrote to Madam Orsini, 
telling her that he had lef: for Ma. 
drid, carrying with him the letter 
she expected, and that the person in 
question had written it with trans- 
port, ani added that this person was 
so penetrated with gratitude that 
she would certainly, on meeting 
Madam Orsini, throw herself with 
tears into herarms. Madam Orsini 
received this letter the same day 
that the courier reiurned. It ds- 
pleased her beyond measure that the 
encounter with ruffians had deprived 
her of the advantage of possessing 
Elizabeth’s letter; but wishing at 
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least that, the princess should be- 
lieve her furnished with the testi- 
mony of gratitude, she contrived, in 
order to obtain this objec’, an ex- 
pedient which Alberoni had not 
forescen. It was, to feign having 
received the letter, and consequently 
to forbid the courier to divulge the 
encounter with the ruffians. After 
having taken this singular step, 
Madam Orsini spoke again to the 
king about the Princess of Parma, 
and with more earnestness than ever. 
What was her surprise when Philip 
confessed that he had been look- 
ing round himself for another al- 
liance, and that the negotiations 
for this object were already far ad- 
vanced | 

“How!” exclaimed Madam Or- 
sini, “ without my knowing it?” and 
this exclamation was followed by 
bitter upbraidings for such a want 
of confidence. 

To violent reproofs succeeded agi- 
tation and tears. Philip, softened, 
and above all embarrassed, threw 
everything upon the shoulders of 
one of his ministers, who had secret- 
ly proposed the marriage. Imme- 
diately Madam QO sini began to 
calumniate this minister, and Philip, 
to obtain pardon, pretended to be- 
lieve her, and promised to dismiss 
him and marry Eliz beth. 

Then Madam Orsini hurried the 
conclusion of the affair, and Philip 
selected the ambassador who must 
go and ask the hand of the princess, 
He was charged with letters from 
the king and Madam Orsini. On 
arriving at Parma he gave to Albe- 
roni the letter directed to him. Al- 
beroni’s stupor was extreme on read- 
ing Madam Orsini’s letter. It in- 
formed him that the courier had 
safely arrived without meeting any 


misadventure, and that she had re- 
ceived the very amiable letter of the 
Princess Elizabeth. Madam Orsini, 
through an excess of caution com- 
mon enough between friends at 
court, had jud.ed it more prudent 
not to confide in Alberoni on this 
point, but to deceive him also. 

Madam Orsini had agreed with 
Alberoni that when she wrote to 
Elizabeth she would always send her 
letters first to him; but, through a 
vanity to which few ambitious peo- 
ple are ever superior, Madam Orsini 
had given her letter for the princess 
to the dmbassador in the presence 
of several p-rsons, remarking that 
it was a reply ; and besides this, she 
had confided the fact to five or six 
triends. 

In the meantime, Elizabeth was, 
on her part, v.ry much surprised to 
receive the thanks of Madam Or- 
s.ni. She sent for Alberoni, and as 
820n as te appeared she said ina 
severe tone : 

“ Alberoni, have you written in 
my name to Madam Orsini? She 
thanks me for the kind letter which 
she says she has received from me.” 

“No, madam,” responded Albe- 
roni; “I permitted a stratagem, 
and she has permitted a lie.” 

He then narrated all he had done. 
After this recital it was very easy to 
divine the motive of Madam Orsini’s 
lie. 

“TI pardon you,” said Elizabeth, 
laughing ; “and I will not forget 
that without yeu I should not have 
reached the throne of Spain, but 
you h ve risked much.” 

“No, madam,” said Alberoni ; “I 
was certain of success. I designed 
to confess all when you should be 
queen. I relied beforehand on the 


same goodness that deigns to ex- 
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cuse my temerity at the present mo- 
ment. With this hope, I could brave 
the anger of Madam Orsini in case 
you had resolved to explain her 
error.” 

“ Yes,” said Elizabeth ; “I would 
never leave her to believe that I 
could be so shamefully weak as to 
copy a letter dictated by her.” 

“Tt will, nevertheless, be neces- 
sary,” said Alberoni, “to treat her 
with consideration; the king is 
strongly attached to her—” 

“No, no!” interrupted Elizabeth 
with animation; “ties formed by 
habit must not be unloosed—they 
must be broken.” 

These words startled Alberoni, as 
artful characters are naturally in- 
clined to temporize ; timid people 
try cunning, and when necessity 
presses to open force, it frightens 
them. 

lizabeth’s articles of matrimony 
were settled; the ambassador of 
Spain married her in the name of 
the king, his mester, and the new 
queen, followed by Alberoni, de- 
parted without loss of time for 
Spain. 

Philip, knowing the queen to be 
on the road, wish«d to go and meet 
her, and, in company with Madam 
Orsini and a brilliant suite, reached 
Guadalaxara, where he stopped. 
Madam Orsini, eager to enjoy the 
favor of the new queen, desired to 
proceed farther, and Philip gave her 
a letter for the queen, containing 
nothing but a eulogy of Madau: Or- 
sini, who, before leaving the king, 
had a long interview with him, on 
which occasion he seemed more ten- 
der than ever toward her. 

Madam Orsini, persuaded that 
her credit was never so solidly es. 


tabl.shed, left for Xadraca, escorted 
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by those of the courtiers whom she 
particularly wished to witness her 
meeting with the queen. Sheseem- 
ed already to see this young prin- 
cess, timid and grateful, throwing 


_ herself into her arms and begging 


her with fervor to be her guide. She 
had already prepared the first coun- 
sels she would give her ; she deter- 
mined above all to set her against 
her enemies and to enga7ze her to 
favor her partisans and creatures 
Such were her ideas, and she had 
many more not less flattering to 
herself, but so frivolous that it is 
impossible to relate them, becauss 
those who have not studied the am- 
bitions of courts would not be able 
to persuade themselves that a per- 
son illuminated with thirty years, 
and for eight years the governess of 
a great empire, could be guilty of 
such pu rility. 

On entering Xadraca, Madam Or- 
sini learned with pleasure that the 
queen had arrived at the same time 
Immediately, escorted by all who 
had followed her, she proceeded to 
the house where the queen was. 
Madam Orsini, resplendent with 
glory, in the midst of her brilliant 
cortege, arrived at Elizabeth’s apart- 
ments ; she announced herself, and 
they went to meet the queen. At 
this m ment she draws from her 
pocket the lett r Puilip had given 
her, and assures those who encircle 
her, sot/o voce, that this letter is per- 
fect, which signified, not only that 
she had read it, but also that she 
had dictated it in great part. 

At last the doors were thrown 
open, and Madam Orsini and her 
suite were invited to appear before 
the queen. Macam Orsini would 
have been much offended at a re- 
ception that confounded her with 
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the other courtiers, if she had not 
imagined at the moment that the 
queen wished to give her publicly 
the first signs of her most distin- 
guished favor. Prepossessed with 
this pleasant idea, she advanced in 
haste, with a triumphant air, and all 
followed her. 

Arrived at the queen’s room, the 
door opened and they entered. The 
queen stood at the bottom of the 
apartment, facing the door, and 
Madam Orsini, throwing her eyes 
upon her, was no little surprised by 
the splendor and beauty of her face; 
but the air of fierceness pervading 
her whole person still more amazed 
and stupefied her. The queen, im- 
movable, regarded her fixedly, and 
to the low reverence of Madam Or- 
sini, returned a slight inclination, 
without leaving her post, and all the 
time preserving a severe gravity, 
Madam Orsini, with all the emo- 
tions which an inexpressible sur- 
prise, spite, and anger can inspire, 
advanced irrecolutely, and with a 
trembling hand presented to the 
queen the king’s letter, stammering 
some unintelligible words. Then 
the queen, at last breaking the si- 
lence, said : 

“ First of all, I have an explana- 
tion to ask of you. They say you 
pretend you have received a letter 
from me, and I declare I have never 
written to you.” 

At this frightful preamble Madam 
Orsini turned white, then red, and 
collecting all her resources said: 

“If your Majesty has not done 
me the honor to write to me, the 
Abbe Alberoni is an impostor.” 

“Tam not talking of Alberoni,” 
interrupted the queen. “I speak 
of a fact that I can verify in two 
words. Have you said, Madam, 


that you had received a letter from 
me? Think well before you answer, 
as I know all, and consequently am 
not ignorant that you could not 
have received even a false letter from 
me.” 

At these words, Madam Orsini, 
losing all control, exclaimed : “The 
king will be my judge, and to him 
alone will I answer.” 

“How?” said the queen, “dare 
you threaten me with the king? 
Well, I must sustain the honor of 
his character, and my own ; retire, 
Madam, and never appear before me 
again.” 

Searcely had the queen pro- 
nounced these words, when Madam 
Orsini, suffocating with rage, rushed 
out impetuously, with the intention 
of returning to Guadalaxara to in- 
form the king of this strange pro- 
ceed ng ; but what was her amaze- 
ment when, in passing through the 
hall of the guards, she was arrested 
by order of the queen. 

“ How!” said sue, “ do you threat- 
en my liberty ?” 

“No, Madam,” said one of the 
guard, “but have the goodness to 
follow us.” 

“Where do you wish to conduct 
me ?” 

“ Two miles from here, to the fron- 
tiers.” 

“Out of Spain?” 

“Exactly, Madam.” 


This singular stroke of authority 


on the part of a young princess who 
had not yet seen the king, her hus- 
band, seemed to Madam Orsini an 
act of temerity which she wa; well 
persuaded must excite in the king’s 
heart the most implacable res nt- 
ment, and this idea reanimated all 
her courage. 

“Let us go,” she said, with a dis- 
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dainful smile ; “Iam ready to de- 
part, but I believe the consequences 
of this affair have been badly cal- 
culated.” 

Madam Orsini was made to enter 
& carriage drawn by six horses, and 
guarded by armed men. When they 
were ut the frontier, they showed an 
order of the queen, which prohibit- 
ed the return of Mad»m Orsini, and 
they disposed of ‘er in a small city 
a mile from the frontier. They left 
her the horses, with the carriage, 
which she accepted, and as the queen 
imagined she micht be without mo- 
ney, a purse full of gold was offered 
her, but she refused it. They as- 
sured her that all her property 
should be preserved for her, and also 
her persion continued, and that the 
queen herself would watch with 
care over the execution of this pro- 
mise. Madam Orsini deigned no 
reply to this protest, excep: a few 
words of bitterness and irony. No 
sooner was her escort gone than she 
set herself to write to the king, and 
it was some comfort to discharge in 
a letter the gall with which her 
heart was overflowing, and the angry 
transports that agitated her against 
the queen and the artiul Alberoni. 
She painted with the blackest colors 
what she was pleased to call the in- 
gratitude of the one and the perfidy 
of the other: in fine, she omitted 
nothing which could persuade Philip 
that this daring act of the queen 
was an unpardonable offense against 
the authority of a husband and a 
sovereign. After having written 


this letter, she read it over and 
found it so strong, so persuasive and 
terrible against the queen and Al- 
beroni, that she believed herself sure 
of obtaining speedy reparation and 
@ solemn vengeance, counting above 
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all on her last interview with Philip. 
She sent her letter by a courier, who 
was permitted to pess without ob- 
stacle ; but the queen was already 
far in advance of him, she having 
departed for Guadelaxara as soon 
as Madam Orsini left Xadraca. She 
felt the importance of seeing Philip 
before the news of the exile of Ma- 
dam Orsini could reach him ; she 
therefore left the courtiers, fr ght- 
ened and surprised, behind her. She 
seized for herself and suite all the 
horses on the road, and making ex- 
treme haste, arrived at Guadalaxara 
at the close of the same day. Philip 
was enchanted with her beauty and 
grace, and the queen, taking advan- 
tage of the moment, told him of all 
she h d done, and accompanied the 
narrition with a thousand protests 
of submission to the will of the 
king, adding that her respect for 
him had forced her to the bold step 
because Madam Orsini had gone so 
far as to threaten her publicly in the 
name of the king. 

“Tt must be,” said the king, “that 
Madam Orsini had lost her h:ad. I 
approve entirely of your conduct 
towards her.” 

Such were the words of Philip on 
hearing of the circumstance that 
had deprived him of an intimate 
friend, who had governed him des- 
potically the day before. Madam 
Orsini’s courier arrived the next day. 
The king read her letter abstracted- 
ly, then destroyed it, and failed to 
answer it; but charged one of his 
courtiers to carry Madam Orsini a 
signed order, forbidding her ever to 
enter Spain again. What must have 
been the reflectiuns of Madam Orsi- 
ni, on receiving and reading this or- ° 
der, and seeing the signature? One 
can imagine them without being 
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moved, because it is not necessary 
to commisserate the disappointment 
of the ambitious ; their sorrow is 
mixed with so much sourness, so 


much spite and resentment! But 
what would have been Madam Or- 
sini’s state if she had loved him who 
thus treated her ? 
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Tue preface to this powerful book 
begins with a wholly unnecessary 
deprecation of its being “ unreason- 
able,” and vindicates the propriety 
of its publication with a force which 
needs no further aid. If ever any 
people were entitled to an ample 
hearing at the bar of history, the 
people of the South hold a higher 
title. Good names and a title to 
the respect of all generations are 
all left them in the mighty wreck of 
their political iiberties and social in- 
stitutions, and the tongue of sian- 
der has been too busy with them to 
leave room to expect her defence 
to be undertaken in a world re- 
sounding with acclamations of de- 
light over her fall, by any but her 
own sons. Right nobly has the au- 
thor of this book done his part. All 
who love Virginia and the South will 
thank him. To the merciless force 
and fullness of his argumeft, and 
the ample refutation of the myriad 
slanders of her enemies, there is lit- 
tle to be added, and from them, 
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nothing to be reduced in the vindi- 
cation qf her honor. We do not 
desire to enter on a formal criticism 
of the discussion ; we can only re- 
commend it to all lovers of manly 
sense and eloquence, to all lovers of 
impartial truth and justice. Our 
own purpose is partially coincident 
with the purpose of this volume ; it 
is to vindicate truth and history by 
developing in print the effects of Abo- 
lition, as far as developed in fact. 
The Abolition policy has accom- 
plished its purposes ; the long ago- 
ny is over ; and the world is at lib- 
erty to inspect the results of a course 
so fiercely and persistently pursued 
for so long a term of years. The Am- 
erican Union was a Confederacy of 
States, some “free” and some “slave,” 
based on the doctrine of the English 
Wh gs, that the source of all lawful 
government is the will of the peo- 
ple ; that all its powers are delega- 
tions in trust for the benefit of the 
people, the fee simple of which re- 
main in them forever, unalienated 
and inalienable ; and that all its ob- 
jects and uses terminated absolutely 
on the public good, and were defined 
by it. This was the fundamental 
idea of the American system ; gov- 
ernmental powers are trust powers, 
revokable on abuse, not perpetua 
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aliena ions, crea ing interests and 
establishing rights separate from 
those of the public, and paramount 
tothem. The keen and sagacious 
statesmen who laid the foundation 
of political institutions in the new 
world, had not read in vain the po- 
litical experience of the old. They 
saw plainly that the abuses of pow- 
er, and the convulsions resulting 
from every effort to correct them, 
arose from the dangerous doctrine 
of separate and inherent rights of 
government, distinct from the in- 
terests of the governed—rights de- 
clared to be permanent, and osten- 
tatiously sanctified as paramount by 
the will of God and every considera- 
tion which upholds property as a 
fundamental interest of society. 
They saw that the only approximate 
guarantee against tyranny, the only 
security in law for public liberty, 
was to be found in the opposite 
theory of powers in trust. They 
thought—how vainly, the experience 
of the last few years most painfully 
displays—that in this doctrine they 
had secured their descendants either 
from the abuses of power on the 
one side, or a safe and unbloody re- 
treat from them on the other. Such 
was the grand, speculative doctrine 
on which the fabric of American lib- 
erty reposed, and such were the 
hopes of its founders. That it fail- 
ed is due, not to the want of justice 


or wisdom in the principle itself, but 


to the want of coherent moral prin- 
ciple in their descendants, misled 
by the disastrous conception of the 
government compact as permanent, 
althongh a mith, as perpetual, how- 
ever abused. Man is slow to learn 
even the elementary principles of his 
own security, but the experience of 
vhe American people will confirm the 
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experience of the world at large, 
and we trust will afford a demon- 
stration to the coming generations 
too power:ul to be unheeded, that 
all conceptions of political power 
which confer permanency, irrespec- 
tive of abuses, to the most impor- 
tant of all human contracts, are too 
dangerous to the happiness of man- 
kind to be allowed any ascendancy 
over the institutions of any people 
aspiring to be civilly and politically 
free. The great maxim of trust 
powers in civil government must be 
construed with the simple severity 
of truth in all its legitimate bear- 
ings and results, or all the securities 
of human freedom, whether embo- 
died in republican or any other form 
of government, are as dissoluble as 
the sands drifted by the in-rolling 
waves of the sea. The lesson has 
been drawn in blood over and over 
again in the annals of the human 
race, and the Muse of History, her 
brow darkened with scorn and grief, 
over the inaptness cf men, points 
with stern significance to its teach- 
ings. 

2. The second fundamental idoa 
of the American Confederati»n was 
the continued existence—the inde- 
pendence, and the absolute equality 
of the States under the common 
government ; this equality extend- 
ing bo.h to duties and rights, all 
being equa!ly bound to the public 
support and the public de ence, all 
equally entitled to all the benefits of 
the government, and the use of the 
common possessions. The people 
of each State established, by the de- 
legation of certain specified powers, 
two governments, each designed to 
act on themselves as individuals ; 
one called the State government, 
limited to the State; the other to 
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be a common government with other 
States. Both were constituted by 
delegation of powers in trust, the 
fee-simple of which remained in the 
people as a political body. These 
powers were suitably arranged with 
reference to cach government ; su- 
premacy given to the Federal power 
in case of conflict with the laws of 
the State government ; but nothing 
was left undone to declare and se- 
cure the true nature of the grants 
in both cases, to affirm the dele- 
gated form of the trust created, and 
maintain the inalienable fee-sim- 
ple righ‘s of the people of every 
State over all these powers, State 
and Federal. Such was the Ame- 
rican Union, a confederation of free 
and independent States, under a 
common government, framed in the 
broadest spirit of public liberty, 
and launched upon its career amid 
the prayers, the blessings, and the 
high hopes‘ of its founders, and 
many millions of the human race. 
Under its operation, it was fondly 
hoped that a scene of human hap- 
piness would be developed unequal- 
led in the history of the world, and 
projected indefinitely forward, adorn 
the coming g nerations. How these 
anticipations have been realized, the 
melancholy history of the last forty 
years, and the present gloomy and 
disastrous aspect of public affairs, 
abundantly and mournfully attest. 
3. Many causes of division and 
jealousy existed between the people 
of the different States. The settlers 
of different sections, drawn from 
different nationalities, and from the 
partizans of contending parties in 
the same country, brought with 
them the jealousies and aversions of 
their original relations. These an- 
tipathies continued to exist long af 


ter the original causes of dispute 
had ceased to exist, and continued 
to create fresh causes of ditierence 
on the various issues which succes- 
sively sprung up along the course 
of events in their new relations. 
Among these the subject of ‘slavery’ 
did not at first exist. All the »tates 
were originally interested in it. 
While Virginia protested against the 
introduction of the African, Massa- 
chusetts deliberately adopted the 
policy of “slavery,” and supplied her 
own and other available markets 
with “slayes.” Finding, however, in 
the lapse of time, that this species 
of labor was unprofitable under its 
own conditions of soil and climate, 
New England speedily dispersed 


her “slaves,” by sale into more conge- 


nial regions, and very soon, in that 
spirit of impertinent intermeddling 
which has formed so large an ele- 
ment in her political conduct, she 
began to assail the relation of “ sla- 
very,” now ¢ffectually divorced from 
her own pecuniary interest. This 
feeling grew by indulgence; it be- 
came more and more earnest and 
resolute. A fanatical temper was 
bred which refused to take any com- 
plexion of its views from the mo- 
rality of the Bible; or admit of any 
modification of its policy from the 
suggestions of prudence. For 
many years this spirit remained con- 
fined to a few resolute and untama- 
ble fanatics. Their purposes long 
excited disgust and indignation 
among the masses of the people of 
the North. But around this heated 


-centre of extreme opinions existed 


a feeling of opposition to “slavery,’, 
wide in extent, and rooted in force, 
affording a boundless field for suc- 
ce -ssful proselytism, of which the 
original extremists availed them- 
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selves with unsparing enerzy. As 
the country grew in population and 
power, the Abolition question was 
drawn more and more into the poli- 
tical arena ; it began at last to hold 
the balance of power in many lo- 
calities, and of course its growth 
was infinitely accelerat.1; and as 
the standing of the African race in 
the way of the growth of the far 
more energetic and effective white 
race, and the higher civilization of 
which it was capable, was more 
and more clearly seen, the pur- 
pose to suppress all the guards 
around the doomed race became 
more and more clearly defined, more 
and more resolutely determined. 
During forty years of the history of 
the American Union, the agitation 
of “slavery” in a thousand forms be- 
came more and more promine .t, un- 
til it finally overtopped all other 
subjects whatever, absorbed the at- 
tention of the whole country, ani- 
mated every conflict for place and 
power, trampled upon every consi- 
deration of justice, policy, and pub- 
lic law, and finaily resulted in the 
greatest and most disastrous con- 
vulsions in the history of mankind. 
To-day its grand purpose stands ac- 
complished ; and its work reverts to 
the impartial judgment of all future 
generations, and above all, of Him 
before whom all human works will be 
judged and awarded. Without en- 
tering at present into the funda- 
mental ideas of the dispute, or com- 
passing the reasons which main- 
tained the policy of the parties to 
it, we will consider the actual re- 
sults of the Abolition policy, as far 
as developed ; its results, both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, if such a 
distinction can obtain among them. 

4. The agitation of the subject of 
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“slavery” was for many years a source 
of great anxiety to all the true 
friends of the Union. It disturbed 
the last years of the revolutionary 
sages with painfal forebodings of 
its final effects. It rang in Jeffer- 
son’s ears like a fire-bell at night, 
and he died under the conviction 
that the labors and suffering of the 
Revolution had been in vain. It 
filled the whole South with inex- 
pressible anxiety, and the unprin- 
cipled dissemination of abolition 
documents and prints awoke many 
@ corroding fear of insurrection and 
murder. Nor was the South alone 
in this affliction. In the earlier pe- 
riods of the agitation, the vast ma- 
jority of the Northern people saw 
plainly the peril which it threatened, 
and the public indignation was of- 
tentimes vehemently aroused. This 
feeling arose to the height of riot 
and arson in Philadelphia in 1838, 
on the erection of the aboiition Hall, 
and the building was burned to the 
ground. The resolute fanatics, who 
persistently attempted to control 
the opinions of the public, held their 
assemblies in fear of rotous inter- 
ruption, and were not unfrequently 
compelled to flee for their lives. The 
statesmen of every section of the re- 
public were filled with apprehen- 
sion, and contended bravely for the 
aversion of the danger. Persecu- 
tion and public opposition only add- 
ed to the fury and pertinacity of the 
fanatical gang, and the rapid growth 
of their influence gave token of the 
increasing peril. Able, artful, and 
unscrupulous, relying securely on 
the power of agitation, courage, and 
the general feeling of dislike to 
“slavery,” they left no source of influ- 
ence untried, gradually forced their 
theories into alliance with the the- 
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ology of the pulpit, engaged the 
press more and more in their favor, 
affected the text-books of the schools, 
occupied the lyceums of literary as- 
sociations, and forming themselves 
into a political party holding the 
balance of power, they gradually 
assumed the control of the policy of 
the great national parties into which 
the country was divided. One of 
the most serious and disastrous 
effects of the abolition policy in the 
first thirty years of its history, and 
with augmented mischief down to 
the present time, was discovered in 
the results upon the church and the 
interests of religion. To one look- 
ing to the importance of a pure 
church and a spiritual religion, with 
the eye of a statesman—still more, to 
one considering them with a view 
to the far more important and awful 
interests of a future existence, any 
cause whatever that tends to the 
distraction of the church and the 
corruption of religion will ever seem 
inexpressibly lamentable. Aboli- 
tionism has done more to accom- 
plish this effect than all other sec- 


ondary causes combined. As it ex- © 


tended its influence on the religious 
communi'y, it bred factions in every 
church, expelled all peace and bro- 
therly kindness, and finally rent 
asunder several of the most power- 
ful denominations in the land. The 
work of extending the gospel at 
home and abroad was seriously in- 
terrupted ; the records of eternity 
can alone reveal the mischief thus 
accomplished. It gracually cor- 
rupted the very doctr.nes as well as 
the practices of the churches where 
it prevailed. Its principles were es- 
sentially infidel and blasphemous, 
not only opposed to the doctrines 
of the Bible, but impeaching two 


precepts of the Decalogue itself. 
The result was speedy. Error is 
contagious, and spreads evils indefi- 
nitely on opinion and practice. The 
pulpit lost sight of its mission ; 
preachers became politicians; the 
houses of God became schools of 
party politics ; the temper of the re- 
livious community was inflamed to 
fury, and the most implacable advo- 
cates of the war—the most unscru- 
pulous inciters to cruelty in its con- 
duct—the most ruthless and blood- 
thirsty of the victors since its close, 
are the mipisters and members of 
the Northern Church. By conse- 
quence, its influence for good has 
been well nigh annihilated. Thcu- 
sands friendly to this and the other 
denominations have been driven from 
their communion to seek relief from 
politics and the desecration of the 
House of God. The spirit of arbit- 
rary dominion and government by 
force, created by the unscrupulous 
poliey upheld by them in affairs of 
State, has pervaded the legislation 
of the church and broken down the 
barriers of ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions and laws. The purity of re- 
ligion has been deeply corrupted, 
and, as @ necessary consequence, 
the operations of the church, the 
support of its missions, the mainte- 
nance of its officers and enterprises 
generally, have been seriously af- 
fected. Fresh schisms have occar- 
red, produced by the arbitrary and 
illegal legislation of the abolition 
factions ; confusion in some parties, 
weakness in others ; gloom and de- 
pression brooding over all the in- 
terests of religion are the results of 
abolition in the church. From the 
days when appeals an‘ collections 
were openly made in the churches 
of New England, to buy rifles to 
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shoot the citizen of the South who 
sought to use his right of entry into 
the territories of the Union, the 
thoughtful student of reiigious error 
saw the near approach of a day of 
unparalleled disasters to a pure 
church and a spiritual reli ion. The 
eff.cts, as far as developed, are 
enough to make bim stand aghast 
at the appalling mischief; but the 
end is not yet. The tremendous 
tide of evil influences is in full 
career, and the half of its issues are 
as yet invisible, save to that eye 
which, from the light inaccessible 
and full of glory, watches with pierc- 
ing vision the scene of human 
guilt and folly. 

5. The effects of abolition in cor- 
rupting the politics and the peop e 
of the country have.been disastrous 
in the extreme. The whole action 
of a government, bound by solemn 
compacts to an equal administration 
of its powers over every section un- 
der its protection, was perverted 
fr m its course. The government 
itself was disgraced, by being 
forced alternately into shameful 
imbecility, or, still more, shameful 
violence ; at one time paralysed in 
its powers, when it would enforce 
the Constitution for the benefit of 
the South; now driven to usurpa- 
tions far beyond the constitutional 
limits of its powers, when employed 
as the instrument of policy and ven- 
geance of the North. The most 
clear requisitions of the Constitution 
were openly defied by the united 
influence of pulpit, party, press, 
and State legislation. The “ fugi- 
tive slave law,” to render effective 
the provision of the Constitution 
for the return of fugitive “slaves,® 
—won with difficulty from the fierce 
resistance of a perjured Congress— 
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was resisted in its execution by 
every form of private opposition, 
and openly nullified by the legisla- 
tion of eleven States of the Union, 
making it a penal offence for the 
Federal officers to execute the law. 
The Federal government stood 
powerless and imbecile in the fac> 
of this open rebellion against its au- 
thority. All the territories of the 
Union were openly demanded as the 
exclusive patrimony of the North, 
and the policy of excluding hencefor- 
ward all new “slave” States was de- 
liberately adopted. It made no odds 
that these territories were won by 
the joint efforts of the whole peo- 
ple, made by the South in much the 
largest proporiion to its strength 
and population. It counted for 
nothing that this policy involved a 
violation of the compact which se- 
cured equal rights to the people of 
all the States. It was nothing that 
it deprived the South for ever of 
any prospect of adding to its power 
of self-preservation, becoming daily 
more and more indispensable to its 
safety. It was nothing that the pro- 
hibition of additiona: “slave” States 
involved a breach of the solemn pro- 
visions of the Texas treaty, allowing 
four new States to be carved out of 
its territory at its own will. Every- 
thing went down before the furious 
spirit of abolition phrenzy. No 
compact was regarded as binding, 
save so far as it restric ted the rigbts 
and diminished the interests of the 
South. No obligation of honor was 
recognized ; no suggestion of pru- 
dence was heeded; no regard for 
the public law was allowed; no 
sense of justice or generosity gave 
pause to the resolute selfishness of 
the abolition faction. What was 
equa ly remarkable as a character- 
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istic of this resistance, the out- 
rageous insolence of the faction at- 
tempted to prevent the very nature 
of things, and converted every effort 
of the South to resist their policy 
and maiutain its rights into the most 
impudent and indefensible aggression 
upon the North. Every partial ad- 
vantage it won in the desperate con- 
flict was a victory over “the crushed 
and humbled North.” Every evil 
passion was deliberately excited ; 
slander was reduced to a system ; 
lying became an art. The syste- 


matic falsification of facts, and. 


studied defamation of character, be- 
came allowed elements of political 
influence. The whole opposition to 
the iterests of the South was de- 
fended by a-saults upon iis honor— 
nay, in terms of bitter personal in- 
sult to its citizens indiv.dually. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
were openly derided ; and no effort 
was made to disguise the fact that 
the whole power of the common 
government was to be exerted, not 
only to deprive the “slaveholding” 
States of the impart al enjoyment of 
the common posses-ions, and i's con- 
stitutional right of protection to its 
property, but ultimately to suppress 
the exc.usive State control of “ slave- 
ry.” The Mi souri compromise was 
held to exclude the South from one 
portion of the common domain—a 
compromise the whole history of 
which is infamous with the taint of 
Northern faithlessness, and its inso- 
lent spirit of arbitrary power. The 
Wilmot proviso was devised to ex- 
elude her from the remainder, Cali- 
fornia was hurried into the Union 
in defiance of all law and precedent. 
Texas was dismembered of its ter- 
ritory and bribed to submission. 
The history of Kansas was an op- 
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probrium to the civilization of the 
age ; outrage, violence to individual 
rigits, and blood, shed like water, 
marked the progress of the policy 
to fix that State in the interests of 
the North. When the principle of 
delegating the whole subject to the 
people of the territories was adopi- 
ed, it was opposed with frantic vio- 
lence, and every Northern advocate 
of it was compelled at length to de- 
stroy all the value of the expedient 
by so changing its nature, through 
the construction of the time of its 
application, as to turn the just right 
of the people into the odious fiction 
of “ squatter sovereignty.” Scarcely 
had the sounds of lawless conflict 
ceased to resound through the jand 
from the blood-stained fields of Kan- 
sas, when a thief and a murderer, 
fresh from that scene of violence—a 
wretch not more distinguished for 
the ferocious strength and energy of 
his character than for the utter in- 
famy of his conduct—led a band of 
cut-throats upon the soil of the old 
commonwealth of Virginia, and en- 
deavored to kindle the flames of a 
servile war within her borders. The 
project failed, after a few innocent 
lives had been sacrificed ; and the 
day when the guilty leader expiated 
his crime was observed throughout 
the North with public solemnities of 
sympathy for the villain, and regret 
jor his fate. So deadly was the cor- 
ruption of the Northern heart, so 
blinded by the furious phrenzy of 
the abolition madness, that the mur- 
derous enterprise of John Brown 
was construed as glorious and heroic, 
and the murderer himself canonized 
asa hero and asaint. No circum- 
stance could illustrate more fearfully 
the utter depravity of political 
morals in the North. The South 
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startled by the musket shots at 
Harper’s Ferry, disgusted and ap- 
palied at the spirit manifested at 
the North, saw with mournful but 
firm hearts that the inevitable issue 
was just at the door. 

The voice of remonstrance, en- 
treaty and warning, was lifted up 
with pathetic energy from one end 
of the southern section to the other. 
The ensuing. Presidential election 
was antic'pated with unspeakable 
anxiety. Possessed of the popular 
branch of Congress, growing rapid- 
ly to ascendancy in the Senate, the 
purpose to secure the Executive, 
and turn the whole power of the 
Federal Government against the 
South, was no longer disguised. Yet 
so reluctant were the States of the 
South to take any steps looking to 
the dissolution of the Union, that 
the efforts of South Carolina to or- 
ganize some scheme of combined ac- 
tion proved abortive. Events rush- 
ed onwards to the results which the 
whole South, and all the Conserva- 
tive minds left struggling amid the 
wild torrents of northern fanaticism, 
had anticipated and deplored ; Lin- 
coln was elected ; the power of the 
government passed into hands 
pledged for the final exclusion of the 
southern people from their just 
rights under the Constitution and 
the laws. The South at once struck 
for her life and her honor. South 
Carolina seceded from the Union ; 
the rest speedily followed, and the 
Union as it was originally consti- 
tuted, a free and voluntary Confed- 
eration of sovereign States, estab- 
lished by the revolutionary fathers, 
ceased to exist, and has not yet been 
revived. Fora brief space, the vile 
faction of the Abolition party paused 
over the dreadful issue of their work 


Conscience-stricken, and aware at 
last that the miserable excuse with 
which their demagogues had hidden 
the peril of their course from their 
eyes, that the South meant nothing 
by their threats and remonstrances, 
and dare not secede, they stood ap- 
palled at the wide gulf of publicand 
private calamity which sprang open 
at the touch of their wanton tyran- 
ny. All hope of compromise was 
lost, and conscious their past ccn- 
duct had left them no alternative 
but to advance, through whatever 
calamity the effort to retrieve the 
mischief might lead, they resolved 
upon the last resource, and plunged 
headlong into armed hostilities. 
Conscience would be silenced for 
a time, and their power augmented 
and confirmed .by the excitements 
of war, whatever the consequences 
might be on the character of the 
government, or the happiness of 
their people. 

6. Abolition had now resulted as 
all the wise and honest men of an 
earlier day, had predicted, in war 
between the sections. For all its 
untold and intolerable agonies, the 
responsibility rests on the Abolition 
faction and iis unscrupulous lead- 
ers. The war begun; and, viewed 
in the light of subseqent events, the 
disdainful consequence with which 
the North advanced to the contest, 
shows painfally ludicrous and ab- 
surd. B!oated with vanity and drunk 
with insolence, they “spit upon” the 
prospect of a resistance extending 
over three months. Their march 
was to be a holiday jaunt, enlivened 
with unlimited indulgence of their 
arrcgant spirit of domination over 
the hated and contemned southern 
people. As they reeled back from 
the first bloody and disastrous bat. 

















tle, driven by half their numbers 
into a rout without a parallel, they 
awoke suddenly to their senses, and 
began to have some adequate con- 
ception of the work they had made 
for themselves. Stung into mad- 
ness, and groaning with agony, the 
energies of the North strung them- 
8: lves for an effort, the vast propor- 
tions of which showed the opening 
of their eyes to the spirit and pow- 
er of the South had been effectual 
and complete. Vast armies were 
collected, unequalled since the days 
of Xerxes. Money was expended, 
and debt accumulated with a rapid- 
ity, and on a scale unparalleled in 
national expenditures of previous 
history. A profusion and splendor 
of equi; ment never equalled before 
marked their preparations. At 
length, under auspices which seem- 
ed to promise an unbroken tide of 
victory, they advanced again to 
tempt fortune in the field. Before 
proceeding to develop the miseries 
of this unhappy struggle, let us lin- 
ger for one moment on the evidence 
which discloses in this part of the 
subject, where the responsibility for 
its dreadful destruction of human 
happiness properly rests. If the 
doctrine of governmental powers, 
as trust powers, revocable on abuse, 
is true, the southern States had an 
indefeasible moral and legal rizht 
to resume the powers delegated to 
the F: deral Government. The fee 
simple was in them, and the trust 
had been systematically and scan- 
dalously abused. The purpose to 
con inue and confirm that abuse had 
been openly avowed, and practically 
proved beyond the possibility of a 
gttestion. Waiving the right of se- 
cess on, the South had a just right 
to revolutionize her government ; 
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and no government has a just c’aim 
to make war on a people, driven by 
its own injustice into self-protec- 
tion. By every consideration of that 
high moral law which binds govern- 
ments, corporations of everv kind, 
and individuals alike,the Federal go- 
vernment had no right to make war 
on the southern people. But in le- 
gal, not léss than in moral conside- 
rations, it was equally in the use of 
lawless and arbitrary power in the 
employment of force. We hold the 
right of a peaceable and nnbloody 
change in its political relations, 
when abised to their ruin, to have 
been secured to the people of each 
State in the American Union, not 
only by the fundamental principles, 
but by the explicit and formally ac- 
cepted conditions on which the Con- 
stitution relied. The notion that 
the South rested on a right in the 
Constitution itself, to retire rom the 
Union, is a mere but a total miscon- 
ception of her position on that sub- 
ject. The instrument called the 
* Constitution of the United States,” 
did not and was not supposed to 
contain an express provision allow- 
ing the right of secession. It was 
held to flow from the very nature of 
the powers granted to the Federal 
authority, 1s trust powers revocable 
on abuse. But more than this, the 
States of Virginia and New York 
especially reserved to the people of 
the different States, the right to re- 
sume the powers delegated, if the 
powers were abused. They were 
received upon these explicit and 
pointedly avowed conditions, which, 
by a plain principle of law, enured 
to all the States uniting under the 
Federal compact, even though none 
others made the same terms in unit- 
ing. The resumption of these pow- 
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ers, when the South seceded, was 
only the use of a right to which the 
public faith of the United States 
Government, and of all the States 
under it, was solemnly and irrevo- 
cably pledged, and the war on the 
South, for the use of its plain and 
publicly guaranteed right to with- 
draw its powers, granted in trust, 
and held in unyielded fee-simple 
right, involved a breach of faith 
which will cover its violators 
with infamy indellible by any force 
in time or change. Had this nefa- 
rious war of violence by a trustee, 
upon his principal, engaged only in 
the effort to secure his own from fu- 
ture abuse, been conducted with 
every scrupulous regard to the laws 
of civilized warfare, the very strug- 
gle itself involved infamy in its own 
existence, The miserable pretext 
by which it was justified, and is still 
defended, only shows how superfi- 
ciaily the Yankee people are content 
to think on the force of political and 
moral obligation. They deemed it 
all sufficient to maintain the right 
of iis government to exist ; the war 
was a war for the life of the nation, 
and the changes were rung on this 
silly conceit, until the cant grew 
odious to gods and men The re- 
ply to it is obvious. First, the ex- 
istence of the United States Gov- 
ernment was not in the:mallest de- 
gree of peril. The South desired 
no war ; they had a right to go in 
peace, and they desired nothing 
else. Nota hand would have been 
raised, not a flag would have leaned 
upon the breeze, to endanger the 
existence of the Government. It 
would have remained in undisturbed 
use of its powers; every depart- 
ment unbroken, and with the mate. 
rials of a splendid and powerful na- 


tional existence under its control. 
It would only have ceased to rule 
over States and people, who no 
longer found either safety or honor 
under its power. But the pretext is 
too flimsy to endure investigation. 
The war was waged not to save the 
life of nation or government, but 
for empire, for wealth, for dominion, 
for territory, and for vengeance. 
Second, the government was bound 
to live by the fundamental terms of 
its existence. No contract, political 
or civil, has a right to exist, except 
upon the conditions on which it ac- 
cepted existence ; and all the gla- 
mour of victory and successful vio- 
lence thrown as a veil over broken 
faith and shattered covenants, will 
not be able to hide from the eye of 
history, or God, the indellible shame 
of forcing by the strong land the - 
continued existence of government 
on the fragments of its fundamental 
conditions. Conditions violated va- 
cates a contract by every law, hu- 
man and divine. Webster only 
spoke the common sense of all man- 
kind when he said, “ a bargain bro- 
ken on one side, is broken on all.” 
When the Federal Union admitted 
States explicitly conditioning the 
right of reassumption over its dele- 
gated powers, it bound itself to 
peace on the use of that condition ; 
and its war upon the South was an 
infamy in itself. But when we turn 
to the conduct of the war, all of in- 
famy involved in its own nature, 
grows pale in the lur d splendor of 
that more ruthless and unlicensed 
infamy which marked its progress. 
The principle on which it was con- 
ducted necessarily involved it. Re- 
bels have no rights. Man, woman 
and child, the hoary head, the help- 
less babe, the delicacy and grace of 
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womanhood, the entire body of the 
people, in the field, in the Senate, or 
at home, the churches of God, the 
institutions of learning, the hospi- 
tals for the sick, farm house, village, 
town and city, the whole accursed 
land, was outlawed by it. Outlawed 
not only from the protection of those 
laws thrown around the severities of 
war by the civilized nations of the 
earth, not only from all human law, 
but from the laws of God, from 
every obligation of justice and*mer- 
cy, to any cl ss of the victim peo- 
ple. No right to property, life or 
honor, was left. Every man held 
home and life only at the will of the 
soldiery. No woman had a right 
left to her chastity and honor. 
Every house might be burned ; all 
the supports of hfe might be re- 
moved at will ; the whole might be 
devoted to indiscriminate massacre, 
under the operation of the princi- 
ple of this infernal war. That it 
was not carried out to the full ex- 
tent is due only to the bounds set 
by Almighty God in the nature of 
mankind. But the infamy of the 
principle is only setin a more damn- 
ing light by this fact. Yet, that it 
was carried out to an extent which 
has made the South an Aceldama, 
let the facts of history demonstrate 
to the indignant future. Fire and 
sword swept the land ; houses were 
burned by hundreds and thousands; 
mills and agricultural implements 
deliberately destroyed, for the deli- 
berate purpose of producing famine. 
Many unarmed citizens were shot 
on their own thresholds, or huriied 
off to distant and hopeless impri- 
sonment. Merciless outrage on the 
defenceless was perpetrated again 
and again. Every man’s house was 
open to the lawless entry of every 


military villain, and could no longer 
protect his property from spoliation, 
or his family from insult. Any de- 
fence of his own hearthstone was at 
the peril of his life.* Grain was des- 
troyed; horses and cattle were swept 
away ; the supplies of families were 
plundered, and they left to perish 
for subsistei ce. ‘iowns and cities, 
filled with non-combatants, were 
ruthlessly shelled, frequently with- 
out notice. Prisoners of war were 
subjected—deliberately subjected— 
on a system designed to destroy and 
disable from service, to horrors of 
suffering enough to make the blood 
run cold. The administration of the 
military prisons of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the war, would have 
disgraced any barbarian power that 
ever cursed the earth with its ruth- 
less crueities. Systematic starvation, 
exposure to intense degrees of cold, 
subjection to unrestrained license of 
negro guards, insufficient hospital 
supplies, deliberate arrest of efforts 
of private chari:y to make up for its 
own infamous disregard of public 
honor, cruel and uuusual punish- 
me! t for violations of prison rules, 
often concealed from the prisoners 
until revealed in their penalties ; 
constant insult, oppression and out- 
rage by commanding officers, death 
inflicted wantonly, and in mere sport 
or unrestrained malice ; transporta- 
tion crowded and insufficient for 
well and sick, bad water, neglected 
me..ical attendance, subjection to 
the sneering inspection of Yankee 
citizens and women—God save the 
mark !—these, in a thousand orms, 
were the allotted treatment of Con- 








* Case of David Creigh, of Greenbrier, 
hanged by Hunter, for killing a robbe: in a 
fight in his own house, 
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federate prisoners. Forminga car- 
tel at an early period of the war, as 
soon as their vast superiority of 
numbers, fed from Europe, and the 
whole world, in fact, allowed the in- 
fernal policy to be practicable, they 
shamefully broke through it with 
their usual audacious disregard of 
their engagements, and swelled the 
tide of human misery inconceivably 
by refusing the further {exchange of 
prisoners. The policy was even 
more fatal to their own soldiers in 
captivity than to the wretched Con- 
federates. In vain the southern 
government represented the mise- 
ries entailed on Federal prisoners, 
declared their inability to supply 
them, and offered exchange with or 
without equivalent. The proposal 
was sternly refused. Their soldiers 
perished by thousands. Begirt by 
millions of armed men, waging war 
on the principles of barbarism, the 
area of ithe wasted and famine-strick- 
en districts—desolated on system by 
their enemy’s own policy—constant- 
ly widening ; unable to provide me- 
dicines for the:r own hospitals—for 
medicines and Bibles alike lay under 
Federal contraband, as if they 
sought death for the southern soul 
and body together—unable to feed 
their own armies, Major-Generals 
were driven to rob their own horses 
of grain to sustain life; the Con- 
federate Government made every 
effort to save the Federal prisoners 
from the ruin wrought by their own 
government. The th usands upon 
thousands of fleshless skeletons 
which are lying in the dust round 
the military prisons of the North 
and South alike, are day and night 
appealing to the throne of a right- 
eous God, egainst the awful tyran- 
ny of the Federal Government. Yet 
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that government and people are 
stunning the ears of the world with 
their hypocritical denunciations of 
the horrors of the Confederate mili- 
tary prisons. The unhappy officer 
in command at Andersonville was 
formally arrested, tried by military 
commission, and hanged at the close 
of the struggle. Their victim sleeps 
in the bioody grave; but history will 
do justice upon the power that slew 
him. If his discipline were as harsh 
as the sentence of the Court de- 
clared it to be, impartial justice will 
declare that an officer, charged with 
the safe keeping of thousands of 
men, driven desperate by sufferings 
entailed upon them by their own 
government is not rightfnlly to be 
charged with the increased severity 
of discipline made necessary by that 
infamous policy. Theshame of An- 
dersonville cannot rest upon Wirze, 
for he did only his duty in securing 
his prisoners, and the severities ne- 
cessary to accomplish it resulted 
from the sufferings induced by Fe- 
deral policy. The Confederate Gov- 
ernment is clear from it, for it. ex- 
hausted exp dient for an exchange, 
and all in vain. It rests in unabated 
weight on the consciences of the 
originators of that ruthless policy 
which annihilated the cartel, and on 
them alone. The grand distinction, 
marked too deep in the ineffaceable 
lines of truth, tor all the vast pow- 
ers of the Yankee naticn to erase, 
between the conduct of the military 
prisons on both sides, lies in this 
unquestionable fact: The suffer- 
ings of prisoners in Confederate 
hands, as general rule, resulted from 
the force uf unavoidable inability to 
furnish supplies, combined with Fe- 
deral policy ; the sufferings of Con- 
federate prisoners in Federal hand 
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resulted from deliberate, well-con- 
sidered design. The infamy and 
the awful responsibility to the throne 
of God, of this inhuman policy is 
projected on # scale too vast to be 
more than approximately conceived 
or expressed by a mere finite mind- 
But God’s judgments are according 
to truth, in alits extent, and they 
will surely find an expression, no 
matter how long it may be delayed. 

These vast agonies, however, are 
only a part of the results of the abo- 
lition policy, after it resulted in 
war. The losses of life on both 
sides, by disease and battle, were 
enormous. Only approximate esti- 
mates of the sacrifices of war are 
possible in the nature of the case ; 
official reports are imperfect embodi- 
ments of the truth. The losses on 
the Confederate side are nct fully 
embodied in any reports at all, 
owing to the overthrow of the Con- 
federacy, and the dispersion of its 
officers without any visible authority 
to receive their reporis. It is sup- 
posed that not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand men 
in its armies perished from disease, 
Ti:e losses in battle, and subse- 
quently from wounds, are supposed 
_to be near seventy-five or eighty 
thousand men. Of the vast num- 
bers of wounded, the permanently 
disabled, and those deprived, to a 
serious degree, of the ability to 
labor effectively, will probably reach 
many thousands more. The vast 
camps and lines of battle under the 
Federal flag suffer.d vastly more 
even, relatively to the Confederate 
losses. The stern courage and mili- 
tary aptitude of the Southern sol- 
dier, and the extraordinary genius 
of their military chiefs, made the 
Federal victory at last costly beyond 
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precedent, in blood as well as trea- 
sure. The losses of the Federal 
army, all told, are nearly, if not 
fully a half million of men. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand are said 
to be the victims of disease ; one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
killed in the field, or subsequently 
died from casualties ; as many more 
leit disabled and lost to the labor of 
the country and the comfort of their 
friends. No estimate can be reached 
of tho-e of the population of the 
South who perished at home, from 
anxiety, bereavement, want of medi- 
cine, snd the ruthless violence of 
the military power. The losses of 
the negroes were enormously great. 
Not less, perhaps, than one million 
of the human race were swept from 
existence in the bloody progress of 
the abolition heresy. But who can 
stretch his concepiions over that 
world of human sorrows—the ago- 
nies of the field and hospital—the 
desolate homes, the widowed and 
orphaned hearts, the deep, unchang- 
ing griefs fixed for the remainuer of 
their days on so many human 
hearts once happy, the labors, the 
exposure, the interruption of all civil 
and social improvements, the unre- 
corded and unrecordable woes of 
this vast curse, the last bitter tri- 
umph of the abolition fanatics? One 
mind in the broad universe alons 
comprehends it; one mind alone 
could bear the intolerable vision, 
But it will not remain always sealed; 
its responsibility rests on the gang 
of abolition leaders, and the day 
will come when they will see their 
work, and when what now appears 
to their complaisant vision the 
proudest triumph of philanthropy 
and religion, will waken in their 
callous souls the agonies of hell-fire. 
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Tue destruction of wealth, and 
the accumulation of debt, as a result 
of the abolition policy, is on the 
same immense scale, and is the more 
worthy of remark, as its effects upon 
the happiness of the people are con- 
stant in pressure, and likely to be 
great in duration. In the South, 
four millions of “slaves” suddenly 
set fr.e, swept nearly two thousand 
millions of capital from existence in 
a single day. The losses in houses, 
in live stock, in plate and personal 
- property, are inestimable. Personal 
indebtedness, to be made good out 
of the remains of wrecked private 
fortunes, add heavily to the general 
burden. Lands have been reduced 
in value from near their original 
values in favored locatities, to abso- 
lute zero in localiti s less fortunate. 
The average of the reduction of 
landed property throughout the 
South is moderately s ated at less 
than one-half, and probably not more 
than one third. The amount of 
personal suffering produced by these 
enormous losses is positively incal- 
culable. Thousands upon thousands 
—and of these, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of nmarried females, widows, 
orphans, and wards in chancery, 
idiots, lunatics, and aged men—have 
been reduced to absolute bankruptcy. 
Famili es reared in ease, and accus- 
tomed to look forward with steady 
anticipations of happiness, have been 
brought, with all their cultivated 
tastes and want of training to busi- 
ness, down to straitness, and many 
to penury. The authors of this 
misery are rolling in wealth and 
riotous in the insolence of success ; 
wuile their thousands of victims 
struggle for their bread, and gaze 
mournfully on a future darkened of 
. allhope. It isa noticeable fact in 
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human life, how few men of ad- 
vanced age survive heavy losses of 
property ; bankruptcy is generally 
followed by death in that class of 
mankind. The old men of the South 
have perished rapidly since the close 
of the war, as clearly the victims of 
abolition tyranny as if they had been 
shot dead in the field. The sacri- 
fice of property, especially in the 
cotton Stat s, within the last few 
months, has been actually frightful ; 
while the Yankee adventurer and 
the petty tyrants of the Negro 
Bureau, with a little ready money in 
hand, now own, for a song, many & 
home of the unhappy Southerner. 
Estates of value have been offered 
for sale in South Carolina for the 
payment of taxes, and taken in with- 
out a bid. The list of applicants 
for the benefits of the bankrupt Jaw 
is swelling rapidly in length. The 
s raitness in the current monetary 
maiters of the people generally, is 
extraordinary in its severity. The 
fall in tke price of cotton has, within 
the last six months, completed the 
ruin of thousands of the cotton 
planters. The taxation of the op- 
pressed States to support the mili- 
tary government of this lawless 
period is grievously felt ; yet, with 
a manly honesty worthy of the 
highest praise, the proud common- 
wealths of the South are struggling 
desperately to pay the interest of 
State indebtedness, and maintain 
their credit unimpaired. The eff ct 
of the abolition policy on the ma- 
terial wealth of the South has been 
the touch of death. 

On a superficial view, its effects at 
the North have been just the oppo- 
site; thousands are bloated with 
wealth ; luxury and vice are de- 
veloping like the plants of the 
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tropics ; vast impetus has been given 
many great works of public impor- 
tance. The splendor of dress and 
equipage, the regal style of living, 
the enormous incomes reported for 
taxation, the magnificent vessels 
walking the waters of sea, river, and 
inland lake, give token to the world 
ofa prosperity unparalleled in the 
existing age. The multiplication of 
personal and household comforts, 
the increase of facilities in every 
branch of business and social life, 
displays the prcfits which have 
sprung from faithlessness to cove- 
nants and the outpouring of fra- 
ternal blood. This is the bright 
side of the financial effects of abo- 
lition policy at home. But there is 
a side of it dark and full of pregnant 
mischief. The government debt is 
upwards of two thousand five hun- 
dred millions of money—a debt 
created by the expenditures of a 
four years’ war. Nothing in human 
history can compare with it. The 
annual expenses of the government 
are about five hundred millions. A 
people who, a few years since, 
scarcely knew what taxes meant, 
are now met by taxation of a heavy 
we ght on every visible point of their 
existence. The overthrow of the 
South, the disorganization of its la- 
bor, and the reduction at once of its 
p oduction and its trade, is telling 
on the manufactures and trade of 
the North. Factory after factory 
have begun to slacken or silence 
their machinery. Thousands of ar- 
tizans are out of employment. The 


low, muttering ground swell of the 
angry and alarmed masses begins to 
be felt against the bulwarks of capi- 
tal, and to unsettle the base of value 
in the government stocks. Finan- 
cial fears are beginn‘ng to drift out 
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wide and far on the flaws and gusts 
of the coming storm. The genins of 
the Northern American for finance 
is not surpassed, if equalled, in the 
civilized world; but it needs but 
little sagacity to see that it hasa 
task on hand which will tax its re- 
sources as they have never been 
taxed before, with the odds heavily 
against a successful contest with the 
perils that are abroad. 

7. The political, social, and civil 
effects of abolition policy remain to 
be considered. The revolutionary 
and wholly fundamental nature of 
these effects on the nature of the 
government, on the political char- 
acter of the Northern people, on the 
social interests and civil institutions 
of the people o; the South, and on 
the whole status of the negro race, 
is more fitly symbolized by one of 
the upheavals of the old geologic 
ages than by any event in human 
experience. The use of force to re- 
pair the political mischief of aboli- 
tion guilt, reversed the front of the 
government at the outset, and gave 
it an impulse which carried it wide 
of the true sphere of a republican 
institute. That impulse was not 
spent by the close of the war; it 
has been sweeping the Federal 
power with accelerated speed into a 
despotic and irresponsible form, 
ever since that event. The whole 
history of misgovernment in the un- 
happy annals of mankind, pre.ents 
no scene of lawless tyranny more 
mournful and detestable than thit 
exhibited in the history of Federal 
legislation since the cessation of 
hostilities. Terms of great severi'y 
were dictated in the beginning to 
the conquered people. They were 
quietly accepted; the grand and 
noble character of the Southern peo- - 














ple never gave a nobler exhibition of 
its high qualities than at this trying 
period. Hopeless of resistance, set- 
tled in their convictions of the ne- 
cessity of law and order to tho ex- 
istence of society, they at once sub- 
mitted to events, and, yielding their 
political liberties—the noble heritage 
of their fathers—to the will of the 
conqueror, turned their attention to 
the repair of theiz personal for- 
tunes. They had it in their power 
to have waged an interminable pre- 
datory and guerilla war; but this 
could only have been done at the 
sacrifice of all that was left of value 
in society. The old Conservat:ve 
instincts of the sound Southern mind 
prevailed, and they surrendered 
their f eedom to save civilizat.on. 
The brave soldiers who had borne 
their flay over countless odds on 
many a bloody fie’d, laid down their 
arms and*retired to their homes. 
Not a flag waved in defiance of Fed- 
eral power from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande. The land rested from 
war with a iuliness of acceptance of 
the decree of heaven never surpass- 
‘ed in civil convulsions. Partial dis- 
turbances might have been expected; 
individual collisions were, perhaps, 
unavoidable, to a limited extent, in 
a land over which the waves of revo- 
lution had just closed, altering the 
whole interior relations of society, 
reversing the position of millions of 
“slaves,” and still filled with clouds 
of victorious soldiers, drunk with 
the spirit ofc nquest aud vengeance. 
But not one single riotous demon- 
stration was made, except in one or 
two isolated instances, where all the 
feelings of the community, and their 
instinctive reverence for prescrip- 
tion o: law, were insolently out. 
raged, as in the case of ihe New Or- 
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leans disturbance. The whole car- 
riage of the Southern people, und.r 
the circumstances of unparalleled 
trial to which they were subjected, 
was a wonderful exhibiti n of their 
strength and grandeur of character. 
The President of the Union, be- 
lieving in the honesty of the de- 
clarations of the Federal Congress 
in the beginning of the war, that it 
was waged only for the preservation 
of the Union, and when that object 
was accomplished, no changes should 
be en‘orced in the relations of the 
States; and confiding in the con- 
servative temper of the Southern 
people, so signally displayed, did 
not deem it necessary to apply to 
Congress for any legislation, but at 
once proceeded to restore the Sonth- 
ern Sia.es to their old Federal rela- 
tions. The President has proved 
himself at least to have been honest 
in his principles. In common with 
the whole people of the Nor:h, he re- 
garded tho secession of the South as 
null and void, and its relations to 
the Union as unchanged in law, 
though disturbed in fact. This 
principle was universally recognized 
by the whole Yankee people in the 
beginning and progress of the war. 
Tue reconstruction policy of the 
President was dictated by the same 
principle, and necessari'y resulted 
from it. Had he been permitted to 
carry it ou‘, an inconceivable amount 
of mischief might have been pre- 
vented. But it did not suit the 
turbulent spirit of the abolition fac- 
tion in the Federal Congress to al- 
low a solution of the question in a 
manner so plain in itself, and so 
lenient in its effects on the unhappy 
people of the South. Every con- 
sideration of consistency in Con- 
gressional action, of genero-ity, of 
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justice, of law, of prudence and 
statesmanship, was ruthlessly thrust 
aside; the hour of vengeance had 
come, and it was to be wreaked to 
the uttermost. The memory of 
Southern aggressions on Northern 
1ights; the mountains of debt accu- 
mulated by the effort to subue them ; 
of many a field of bloody defeat and 
unspeakable agonies of wounded 
vanity; and of two centuries of 
wrong to the helpless African, were 
to be swept away in one tide of suc- 
cessful vengeance. This fell spirit 
has been the animating soul of the 
who’e legislation of Congress since 
the close of the war. But the won- 
derful conservatism of the Southern 
people presented an obstacle in the 
way. It was resolved to remove it ; 
and the method adopted for this 
purpose is unparalleled for meanness 
and malignity, even in the whole 
bad history of abolit‘on policy to- 
wards the South. It was delibe- 
rately resolved to create a pretext 
where none could be found. Every 
means was employed to exasperate 
the people to acts of wrong. Every 
isolated case of violence, every act 
of private or personal injustice, was 
deliberately exaggerated, and made 
to wear the semblance of unsubdued 
rebellion. When this branch of the 
business was found to yield too 
slowly, invention was resorted to, 
and slander, calumny, and lies were 
poured in torren's on the credulity 
of the Northern people. The en- 
suing election sustained and urged 
forward to keener action the Mon- 
grel policy. 

The Negio Bureau, drawing 
millions every year from the public 
treasury, was continued and em- 
ployed to organize the negroes in 
the interests of the Mongrel party. 
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The provisional State gov. rnments, 
organized under the auspices of the 
President, were set aside. A mili- 
tary bill, of enormous severity, sub- 
jected the whole civil life of the 
South to an unbridled military pow- 
er. Military officers, ruling with 
more than imperial power, were set 
up on the ruins of civil liberty. Tie 
recently emancipated negroes were 
at one stroke invested with all civil 
aud political power, and the po.icy of 
giving them absolute ascendancy 
over the whites was openly inaugu- 
rated. The confiscation of all prop- 
erty of ¢he southerners, and the di- 
vision of lands, was openly threat- 
ened, and is not yet abandoned. 
Jealousies and divisions were openly 
sown between the white and negro 
races, once living in mutual harmo- 
ny and affection. Every effort was 
made and justified to force the 
coarse and ignorant blacks into fv" 
social equality and personal associa- 
tion with the proud and chivalrous 
southern people. Nay, the incon- 
ceivable villainy was meditated of 
forcing a mixture of blood, and to 
justify this low and disgusting spe- 
cies of vengeance, the Abolition fac- 
tionists of the more extreme wing 
degraded themselves before heaven 
and a loathing world, by recom- 
mending miscegenation as desirable. 
The force of folly and shame could 
no farther go. A low, yet cunning 
shrewdness, animated this last 
wretched vision of the exulting fana- 
tic. If the proud blood of the herdic 
South could be debased by a mix- 
ture of the degraded African, Fede- 
ral tyranny need dread no more tho 
resistance of a powerful and high- 
spirited race ; and the game of op- 
pression might wreak its cruelties 
indefinitely without the salutary 
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dread that curbs all tyrants. Mean- 
while, the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment became more and more 
disturbed. The patriotic President 
opposed every step of the lawless 
violence of Congress, at first with a 
show of success ; but he relied in 
vain on law and right. With un- 
principled energy the Mongrel fac- 
tion purged the gallant minority 
whose votes gave effect to the exe- 
cutive veto, by fraud and force, un- 
til their number was reduced below 
its constitutional force to sustain 
the President ; and then they swept 
onward without a check. With a 
firmness which does the highest 
honor to his personal and official 
character, Mr. Johnson, in the 
midst of difficulties such as never 
perplexed a President of the United 
States before, has maintained his 
position, avoided occasions of diffi- 
culty with consummate prudence, 
and has been gaining stren th with 
every class of the whole people, not 
utterly demoralized by faction and 
fanaticism. With any other people 
on earth, the moral force of his pru- 
dent and high-principled conduct 
would have brought the masses to 
his deliverance long ago. We trust 
it may find enough of political vir- 
tue even yet in the ruling States to 
secure him ; but so deadly is the 
corruption of the northern mind 
throngh the Abolition philosophy, 
it is wel'-nigh hopeless. His ene- 
mies have struck a full blow at his 
official existence; the contest be- 
tween the branches of the govern- 
ment has reached a momentous cri- 
sis. As we write, an impeachment 
for high crimes and misdemeanors 
in office has been laid before the Se- 
nate, and the Executive of the gov- 
ernment is now on trial upon charges 
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which nothing but the frantio spirit 
engendered by the furious madness 
of Abolition would deem worthy 
of censure, much less of a formal 
impeachment at the hazard of so 
much mischief to the country. The 
signs all point to a still more sweep- 
ing revolution. The Supreme Court 
is overawed by thrcats of violent 
change, should it dare to place an 
obstruction in the way of legislation 
openly confess-d to be “ outside” of 
the constitutional competency of 
Congress. There is no power left 
in the other departments of the 
government. An oligarchy in Con- 
gress crushes in turn every sem- 
blance of resistance, and rushes 
headlong towards a ccnsummation 
devoutly to be wished, as the alter- 
native to a liwless oligarchy of dem- _ 
agogues. Nemesis guides the re‘ns, 
and the injured South will see her 
fallen liberties and her uncounted 
sorrows avenged to the last demand 
of insulted justiee. The effects of 
Abolition on the United States Gov- 
ernment itself have already passed 
with many a throe into a despotic 
f.rm of the worst description. Its 
effects on tie political character of 
the northern people have been such 
as to render them no longer safe de- 
pusitaries of political power, and by 
consequence have ripened them for 
the admission of tyranny. They 
have been trained to deliberately 
disregard all laws and compacts 
which put any restraints upon their 
will. They have been taught to find 
delight in the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and in compelling submis- 
sion to their will, regardless of con- 
sequences. They have been taught 
to despise the guards and limits, the 
simplicity and good faith of true re- 
publican principles. They have been 
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infused with the dea:lly heresy that 
a pure and unlimited Democracy, 
owning no law but their own will, 
admitting no restraint but their own 
judgment, and acting thoug 1 a com- 
pact and imperial, executive consti- 
tutes the beau-ideal of free institu- 
tions. Along with these ruinous 
principles, .be philosophy of the 
Abolition theories has been ingrain- 
ed into their opinions—a philosophy 
which reaches over far more deli- 
cate subjects than the slavery of the 
South. The sacredness of property, 
the principles of regulating the 
wages of labor, the laws of property, 
the rights of women, the sanctity of 
marriage, the rigulation of educa- 
tion and public charities, all are em- 
braced in the deadly gras of this 
accursed philosophy as well as “ sla- 
very,” and will as surely be strangled 
by it. Years ago the land monopoly 
movement in the State cf New York, 
gave token of the coming peril of 
the land-owner, while a late issue of 
the Revolution newspaper, the latest 
spawn of the hateful and desperate 
spirit of Mongrel sm, advises us that 
the lust of the landless still mark 
that species of pronerty for its prey, 
and feels nearer to its object. The 
paper alluded to, the newly estab- 
lished organ of the woman’s rights 
faction, coolly informs us that ‘ be- 
fore any permanent reconstruction 
of our own nationality, there must 
be an entire revolution in the own- 
ership of the land of the late slave- 
holding States. In the last result, 
there will be no ownership of land 
there nor anywhere.” The article 
exulis in the predicted overthrow of 
English institutions, and the plun- 
der of its land-owners. When the 
ruined planters are driven from their 
homes and plundered of the last 
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wretched remains of their ruined 
fortunes, the turn of the norihern 
land-owner will come. The glitter- 
ing treasure of wealth and power has 
been already revealed to the hungry 
and restless millions, already groan- 
ing under taxation for the Abolition 
war, and already trained to believe 
that the will of the majority is the 
law of the land, and that no enact- 
ment of law, no pledze of public 


_ faith is restrictive in right upon that 


will. The whole fabric of northern 
wealth and splendor is trembling 
over the subterranean thunders of a 
volcano more fierce by a thousand 
fold than that which crowns the 
summit of Vesuvius with its plumage 
of fire and smoke ; and the hidden 
tumult is s ill daily fed and fostered 
by the busy energ es of a thousand 
frantic votaries of the Abolition po- 
licy. If there is virtue or even 
sense enough left in the northern 
people to make one effort to arrest 
the swiftly approaching ruin, it is 
full time it was employed to tie ut- 
termost. That deadly philosophy, 
infidel in its nature and incompati- 
ble with social order and the vast 
benefits conditioned upon its secu- 
rity, always leaves its track strewn 
with the ruin of institutions and 
the bodies of dead men. When it 
shall ripen its horrors and pour its 
fury upon the once free and well- 
ordered society of Republican Ame- 
rica, the effects of Abolition in the 
conception of the political character 
of the people and the ruin of their 
happiness will be apparent to the 
whole world. ‘Its effects upon the 
institutions and the happiness of 
the southern section of the people 
already rise into proportions of 
mournful magnitude. Never before 
were whole commonwealths com- 
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pelled to submit to a revolution in 
property and their interior relations, 
so universal and so complete, begun 
and finished ina day. The change 
in social re’‘ations has been wrought 
into a positive reversal. Twoanda 
half millions of “slaves” suddenly 
set free, and invested with political 
supremacy, thrown out of all settled 
relations to property, encumbered 
with cares of family maintenance 
unknown to them before, and de- 
prived of even the diminished secu- 
rities of an annual homestead by 
the depreciation of their value as 
laborers, are deliberately instigated 
by the devilish factions of Mongrel- 
ism to press their claims to full 
equality with their masters at every 
point. The loss of all comfort and 


satisfaction in the security of busi- 
ness, in household arrangements, in 


social festivities ; in every:hing of 
social life conditioned on steady and 
respectful service, cannot be esti- 
mated. The whole face of this once 
frank and genial temper of southern 
society has been seriously and pain- 
fully altered. In hotels and public 
streets, on every line of railway and 
vehicle of travel, the once respecta- 
ble and respected servant is nrged 
to dispute for the right to thrust 
himself upon those who revolted at 
such relations with him, though 
ready to deal him absolute justice 
in all matters where his real rights 
are in any way involved. A spirit 
of jealous suspicion and hostility is 
rapidly spreading. The increased 
insecurity of property in live stock, 
and in buildings; and more than 
this, the increased insecurity to live 
and to public order, add vastly to 
the growirg burden on the happi- 
ness of the people. The want of 
confidence in labor paralyses enter- 
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prise not less than the want of capi- 
tal. The means of education have 
been diminished so fearfully, that 
one of the most lamentable features 
of the Abolition policy on the social 
life of the South is to be found in 
the defective training of her youth, 
enforced by loss of wealth. Tue 
production of the great southern 
staples has been frightfully dimin- 
ished. The quality as well as the 
quantity of tobacco grown the two 
years of free-negro labor, has been 
miserably deteriorated. The accu- 
mulation of debt, in cultivation, 
since the close of the war ; the rapid 
multiplication of bankruptcies ; the 
enormous losses of the cotton-plant- 
ers; the depreciation of lands and 
other species of property ; the em- 
barrassment of the mercantile class- 
es ; the izab lity of professional men 
to collect their fees; the languishing 
condition of all the enterprises of 
the Church ; the loss of political 
liberties and rights; the insolent as- 
sertion of political supremacy by 
the negro; the presence and active 
domination of the military power ; 
the insecurity of civil justice in the 
“Freedmens’Courts; the paralysis of 
criminal law over the negro popula- 
tion by the profligate use of ‘he par- 
doning power by Mongrel Exeu- 
tives in the interests of their parti- 
zan politics ; the vast desolations of 
the war, as yet unhealed ; and the 
gaunt shadows of positive famine 
overshadowing year by year por- 
tions of their territory, fill up the 
cup of sorrow and overflow it for 
the unhappy southern people. What 
the future may portend, heaven only 
knows ; but the shadows of coming 
events seem portentous with menace 
and woe. Amid all this complicated 
sorrow, the the heroic efforts of the 
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brave and high-hearted South to re- 
trieve every branch of her grand 
social | fe, her fields, her churches, 
her scoools, her transportation, and 
her trade, present a spectacle worthy 
of the highest strains of epie song. 
Abolition has wrought her wronz, 
and an iliad of woe, but has not de- 
graded her ; and with the same stern 
courage and self-reliance with which 
she bore her glorious flag over a 
thousand fields, strewn thick with 
slaughtered foes, she fronts with un- 
daunted resolution the troubles of 
the present and the undeveloped 
troubles of the future. All hail, no- 
ble, suffering land—brave race of 
the sunny South! There is pro- 


mise to the bold and patient. Like © 


the Lady in Comus, beset with a 
rabble rout of lascivious imps and 
satyrs, the mailed Virgin of the Old 
Dominion and her sisters sit crown- 
less and disarmed; chains bind her 
heroic arms, and the gibbering of 
negro knaves and Yankes ghouls 
resound upon the air as they circle 
round her ; but deathless patience, 
and resolve to change all this in 
God’s own good time, lives in her 
heroic heart, and shows upon the 
grand, unmoved, uncomplaining 
brow— 
*‘The uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle her rapt 
spirit 
fo such a flame cf sacred vehemence, 
That dumb things would be moved to sym- 
pathize, 
And the earth would lend her nerves and 
8 ake, 
Till ailthy magic structures rear'd so high, 
Were shattered into heaps.” —[ Milton. 


Her children, brethren of her 
grand captains, Johnson, Lee, and 
the dead hero of a hundred victo- 
ries, kiss her hand in this hour of 
her calamity with a passionate devo- 


tion, surpassing oven that boundless 
pride with which they saw her bright 
mail blazing on the bloody ficld. 
Abolition has wrought her woe on 
woe, and maylap many a weary year 
of stern endurance; but the un- 
daunted South answers for the fu- 
ture, however remote, out. of her 
own heroic spirit, and from the in- 
spiration of an unswerving faith in 
God, the mysterious but righteous 
ruler among the nations of the 
earth. 

8. The effects of Abolition policy 
on the Aegro race now claim our 
attention for a moment in conclu- 
sion of this sad and bitter aggrega- 
tion of calamities. The negroes 
have been set free and enfranchised. 
“Slavery” they say, is abolished. 
Whatever of good or evil may b -in- 
volved in that, is surely accomplish- 
ed. That it may involves mething 
of good, we can unfeignedly im- 
plore. Thatit does involve a change 
of some evil, circumstantially at- 
tached to “slavery” by the laws that 
regulate-it, but not of the escence of 
tie relations itself, we may cheer- 
fully allow. The lash will no more 
scar the back of the idle and profli- 
gate. Wives will no more be sepa- 
rat d from their husbands, or chil- 
dren from their families, by the ar- 
bitrary will or the social necessities 
of other men. The bone of conten- 
tion for forty years between the sec- 
tions is removed. The black race 
are placed upon the broad platform 
of competition with the teeming and 
energetic white race around them, 
Every avenue to wealth, education, 
and political aspiration, is open to 
them. Whatever else of good the 
abolition of “slavery” may involve 
to the black race, to the Union, and 
the general interests of the country, 
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the Abolition policy has accomplish- 
ed and is entitled to its credit. It 
is welcome to it all; the credit side 
of its account needs heavy additions 
traly to bring out a balance. ‘“ Sla- 
very” is abolished ; that and i-s ne- 
cessary bearings, both good and 
‘evil, are open to the judgment of the 
world. 

To the one-eyed demon of Mon- 
‘grel philosophy, drunk with the 
red wine of victorious fanaticism, 
only half-orbed views are possible, 
and nothing but good can it see in 
its abolition enterprise. Over the 
present facts of every case, and thir 
immediate necessary consequences, 
over the near future, pregnant with 
myriad mischiefs already discerni- 
ble, it possesses a convenient fa- 
cility of descrying in the involuted 
midnight clouds of the far distant 
future, the glorious, happy issues of 
its insensate cruelties, coming ra- 
pidly onward to its justification. 
But this convenient sagacity, this 
genius of a far distant vindication, 
has all of the obscurity but none of 
the truthfulness of prophecy. The 
distant future may bring more of 
good to the negro race than can now 
be seen; but abolition can show 
only a questionable right to resort 
to such a distant period for a vindi- 
cation, while s>» much of immediate 
actual evil has been done to the ne- 
gro race by emancipation without 
warning or preparation. It is cer- 
tain that the enthusiastic delight 
bestowed upon them at first has 
sub ided, and the cares of mainte- 
nance and unaccustomed resp nsi- 
bility for support of families, com- 
mon to the laboring poor of “free” 
States, are setting their obvious 
marks on the brow of the black 
man, Almostevery thoughtful man 
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among them, w:th a family to sup- 
port, has already discovered, and 
will unhesitatingly admit, that they 
are wors‘ed by the change. The 
master’s care ana guidance have 
been taken away, but, so far as the 
women and children are concerned, 
have been transferred in many an 
open instance to the more merciless 
hands of the black head of the 
household. The supplies furnished 
the laborer und r his contract are 
about what they were before ; but 
the supplies of the non-producing 
consumers—the women, children, 
and old men—are now drawn from 
the wages and the selfishness of the 
husband,, father, and son, and not 
from the full stores of the planter’s 
grain and meat-house.* They have 
consequently fallen, in many cases, 
cruelly short. It was not to be ex- 
pected that family maintenance could 
be humanely and properly accom- 
plished by those unaccustomed at 
any period of life to care for or con- 
trol it. The insolent tyranny dis- 
played over their households by 
thousands of the more profligate 
among the negro men, and the self- 
ish indifference with which they 
squander in luxurious and conceited 
self-indulgence the wages of their 
labor, and abandon their depend- 
ants to the narrowest line of sup- 
port, are disgustingly frequent. 
Thousan s of others, who are man- 
fully striving to do their whole duty 
to their families, are often sadly 
oppressed by their prospects; and 
their simple anticipations ot evil to 
come, contrast strongly with the 
light-hearted gaiety of the “slave” 
in his household. The condition of 





* See a striking development of facts, 
Dabney’s Defence, pp. 314-316, ef al. 
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many of the old and disabled ne- 
groes, with all the aid of the 
Negro Bureau, is pitiable. The de- 
ficiency in the everyday clothing 
of all classes, particularly among 
the children, is very great ; it is the 
result of undue expenditures by the 
men and women in showy clothing 
for public display. Thrown upon 
the‘r own resources in sickness, un- 
skilled in nursing, heedless and som- 
nolent, it has become rare for a case 
of violent disease, requiring pr >»mpt, 
exact, and constant manipulation, 
to terminate otherwise than fatally, 
according to the testimony of phy- 
sicians. Asserting their indepen- 
dence of the whites in every par- 
ticular possible, they have developed 
marked tendencies towards barbaric 
superstilion, both in medicine and 
religion. They have thrown them- 
selves, as a general rule, entirely 
out from the influences of the church, 
and confide themselves entirely to 
the guidance of any self-constituted 
teacher who claims to be possessed 
of “the spirit,” even in cases where 
they know these dangerous hypo- 
crites are living constantly in the 
practice of thef: and licentiousness. 
They permit themselves, in sickness, 
to be tampered with by any unscru- 
pulons rascal who claims for himself 
skill in tricks and the use of herbs, 
and we have known death to ensue 
from such villainous practice. Their 
vaiue as laborers has sunken, as a 
general rule, at least one-half of its 
former value. Few hands retain 
the reputation for efficiency estab- 
lished as “slaves,” while the labor 
of the women has been, to a great 
extent, entirely withdrawn, or, where 
hired, is well nigh worthless. It is 
evident, too, from the unwillingness 
to subject their boys and girls to 


the discipline of the white manager, 
and the alternate paroxysms of 
rage and indifference with which 
they pretend to substitute it, that 
the present generation of negro 
laborers, trained as “slaves,” is the 
best the race will ever afford. The 
existing state and the prospects of 
the race, so far as material and 
moral improvement are concerned, 
were never so gloomy. The num- 
bers who perished during and since 
the war mount up to a fearful ag- 
gregate. Thrown into open com- 
petitioa with the millions of ener- 
getic white laborers of this conti- 
nent and Europe, the pro:pects of 
the unhappy blacks, even for con- 
tinued existence in the country, do 
not look beyond acentury. But the 
most dreadful peril to them arises 
fiom the appalling policy wh ch has 
invested them with political capacity. 
Never before on this whole earth 
was such extravagance of fanaticism 
embodied in human policy, as in 
that cruel edict which elevated mil- 
lions of “slaves,” just emancipated, 
to political power and supremacy 
over the conquered dominant race 
of a previous year. The negro has 
been infatuated by it. During the 
war, their conduct was so exemplary 
as to create additional kindliness of 
feeling towards them, which sur- 
vived the emancipation, and would 
have survived their political entran- 
chisement, had they employe1 it 
with any prudence, and regard to 
the interests of the States or the 
feelings of the people. But their 
course has been maiked by folly, 
insolence, and a spirit of agrarianism 
which has extinguished the last fibre 
of friendly consideration for them 
in the minds of the whites. Throw- 
ing themselves in a mass into the 
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arms of the Mongrel party, banded 
like an army in tle secret bonds of 
the Union League, yielding them- 
selves without a question to the 
guidance of hordes of adventurers, 
who have poured into the country 


in search of office and power, de- ° 


spising aJl counsel from their late 
owners, as insidious and destruc- 
tive to themselves, the negro race 
have become hateful to the oppress- 
ed and exasperated southerners. 
Thrnsting themselves into office, 
and guiding the policy of the con- 
ventions charged with reorganizing 
the institutions of the States, they 
hare demonstrated their utter inca- 
pacity to be safe depositories of 
power, by their ignorance, by their 
insolent and impolitic demeanor, by 
displays of rancorous hatred to the 
white race, and by enactments which 
set all prudence and justice at de- 
fiance, and secure the destruction 
not only of every vested interest of 
society, but of civilization itself. The 
instrument adopted by the Conven- 
tion of Virginia, just adjourned, is 
without a parallel in legislation. 
The address of the Conservative 
members of that body to the people 
of the State, a calm, uncolored de- 
scription of the provisions of the 
paper, is the most appalling docu- 
ment we ever read. It hands the 
whole State over to the negro race. 
The test oath excludes all whites 
from office. A negro majority in 
the Legislature, negro sher:ffs, con- 
stables, judges, jurymen, overseers 
of the poor, commissioners ot the 
revenue, and, in a word, every office 
but two, in the whole State, county 
and muuicipal organiza ion, is to 
be filled by negroes. The state of 
feeling to be develuped in the Old 
Dominion within the next two 
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months is absolutely deplorable. 
North Carolina is now shaken by a 
conflict which embodies more of hate 
and vengeance than ever before en- 
dangered the peace of that noble 
State. In fine, the two races are 
now arrayed against each other 
openly, and the contest involves con- 
ditions and interests of a character 
which throw an appalling hue over 
the future of both races, especially 
of the b'acks. It must result ina 
war of races, and the ominous pre- 
diction of the sagacious statesman, 
Calhoun,* will be ultimately accom- 
plished in one or the other of its 
fearful alternatives—the extermina- 
tion of the blacks, or the entire ex- 
puision of the whites from the Gulf 
States. Death has already claimed 
a fearful moiety of the blacks in the 
progress of the abolition policy, as 
far as it has gone; the omen of a 
not distant, it may bea rapid and 
bloody’ exti. ction, burns gloomily 
on the horizon of the foture. 

Such and so great are the effects 
of the abolition policy, as far as yet 
developed. Al of its good is em- 
braced in the abolition of “ slavery,” 
and what of benefit to the human 
race generally is involved in that 
event. “The bone of contention, the 
bane of American politics for half 
a century, is removed;” butits place 
has been filled by deep and invete- 
rate hatreds, the memory of inexpia- 
ble injuries inflicted and borne, 
which threaten more the future 
tranquillity of the country, infinitely 
more, than the disputes on “slavery” 
have ever dove. Mr. Parker Pills- 
bury has only spoken a truth made 
inevitable by the constiiution of hu- 





* Calhoun’s Speeches, vol. ii., pp. 309, 
633, et passim. 
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man nature itself, when he said: 
“The treatment of the South since 
the close of the war has filled her 
with a hate as unquenchable as 
hell.” He might readily have ex- 
tended the area of this inflammatory 
treatment, and intensified its effects. 
The abolition policy has secured all 
the territories, destroyed the “ fugi- 
tive slave law,” and annihilated the 
“slave” power. The aggressions of 
the * outh have been avenged utter- 

ly. Northern hate wreaked itself in 
' @ vengeance without a precedent. 
That glorious draught has been 
drained by the fanatics to the de- 
gree of positive repletion. The 
power of the United States Govern- 
ment has been restored over all the 
country, lost to it by abolition mad- 
ness ; but the government itself has 
been altered by its stern endeavor. 
The Union has not been preserved ; 
the republic, as originally constitu- 
ted, has passed away for the present; 
and it is as hopeless of reconstruc- 
tion as the roses of the last spring 
time. The flag waves over an un- 
divided territory, but over an altered 
State ; it commands obedience, but 
it has lost affection ; it arouses fear, 
but reverence can no longer reach 
the spots of crueliy and unbridled 
violence that darken indellibly its 
once spotkss stars. A million of 
fresh-heaped graves are watched by 
the midnight moon; but the “slave” 
is free! Twe.ty millions are weep- 
ing for the unreturning dead, in 
blighted homes, but Yankee ven- 
geance is drunk with the pride of 
sated cruelty! Millions, impover- 
ished, stripped, aud peeled, are gaz- 
ing mourntully on a future big with 
menace and woe ; but the negro can 
vote. Tears have flowed in torrents 
infinite ; sighs of wounded and fe- 
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vered men; the dark dread of ap- 
proaching death, in hospitals, in 
prisons, in bloody battles ; the sus- 
pense, the agony, the realization of 
woe, in thousands upon thousands 
of human hearts—all have been en- 
dured and gone upon the record of 
the Jong-enduring Lord. But the 
negro can be as idle and as useless 
as he may please to be. “Slavery” 
is dead ; the field is cleared ; rew 
issues of Mongrel improvement are 
marshaling in array. The debt 
riseg like Alps on Alps ; labor groans 
under taxation ; wealth riots in the 
high places ; vice blooms grandly in 
the new-born day ; and, as the re- 
pubiic reels dead from the place of 
power, the empire, with its brilliant 
splendor, and the embodied power 
ofamilitary democracy, comes gleam- 
ing into view. 

Their work is very thoroughly 
done. Let tie abolition leaders, 
Seward, Garrison, Beecher Stowe, 
Sumner, and that calm de.il with 
the head of crystal, the heart of 
steel, glowing perennially white-hot 
with malice, and the tongue of oil 
and venom—Wendell Phillips, be- 
hold their life-long labors crowned 
with triumph, death, and ruin, and 
meditate the issues. For the cor- 
ruption of the people, for breach of 
covenants, for the ruin of the repub- 
lic, for the agonies of the war, for 
the debt and weight of taxes, for the 
loss of life and property on ascale im- 
measurable, for a woe on the happi- 
ness of mankind, unsurpassed in the 
ravag s of wildest rage of kin», or 
priest, or pvtentate, in all the evil 
ages of an evil world, these Mong el 
statesmen—these champions of hu- 
man freedom—are responsible in 
chief before’ God and human his- 
tory. 
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*¢Oh, I never mancouvre.”—[Gen. Grant 
to Gen. Meade. 


** As it was his (Grant’s) happy fortune 
to reach the high office of General-in-Chief 
at a time when the udministration and the 
people, instructed somewhat in war, and 
war’s needs, were prepared to give him 
an intelligent support, he was at once 
able, with all the resources of the country 
at his call, with a milion of men in the 
field, and a generous and patriotic people 
at his bck, to enter upon a comprehensive 
system of combined operations. More- 
over, the ixstrument given him to work 
withal was one highly tempered, and 
brought toa fine hard edge. The troops had 
become, by the experience cf service, tho- 
rough'y inured to war. They cou d march, 
mancuvre, and fi:hé. The armies, in fact, 
were real armies, and were, thereiore, pre- 
pared to execute operations which at an 
earl er period would have been uiterly im- 
practicable.” -[Swinton’s Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac. 


As originally planned, this series 
of papers .ermina'es with this num- 
ber, we must therefore leave unno- 
ticed those operations of Gen. Grant 
which took place between the 4th of 
July, 1863, and the end of April, 
1864, or the period of his transfer 
to the theatre of war in Virgivia, 
with the grade of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, and the truncheon of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the armies of 
the Republic. We shall say, how- 
ever, hefore entering upon a review 
of the Vir ’in'a Campaign of 1864-5, 
that his acts and military views dur- 


ing the ten or eleven months left 
unnoticed, do not show that with 
exporience in command he had ac- 
quired greater capacity to handle 
his army with any nearer proximity 
to those fundamental principles of 
the art of war which uniformly gov- 
erned the successful campaigns of 
the recognized great captains of his- 
tory. Indeed, it would seem success 
had crowned his extraordinary en- 
terpriscs, his blind, tentative, stra- 
tegic undertakings, his wild casts of 
the net for fortune, without having 
shed one ray of light upon his mind 
to show hi a howit really happened 
that he had triumphed, or that 
his operations were not absolute 
masterstrokes. This we might de- 
monstrate, did our space permit, 
but, regreiting that it does not, we 
take up 
THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. 


General Grant, as we have seen, 
ended his operations against so fee- 
ble and incapable an adversary as 
Pemberton, on the 4tho. July, 1863, 
by receiving the surrender of Vicks- 
burg with its garrison of about 
18,000 effectives, or a total of 27,000 
persons, (including the sick and 
o.her non-combatants,) placed hors 
de combat by that result. On the 
day before that event, however, a 
mighty battle—the really decisive 
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one of the war—had ken fought at 
Gettysburg, and victory had rested 
upon theF ederal arms,notwithstand- 
ing the Confederate force engaged, 
as Swinton aptly says, “was the 
foremost army of the Confederacy, 
under the Confederacy’s foremost 
military leader.” Grant’s campaign 
had been made with troops who, for 
the most part, had been under his 
command for eighteen months, and 
were inspired by the prestige of ha- 
bitual success. On the other hand, 
the victory at Gettysburg had been 
achieved by an army whose com- 
mander had been changed seven 
times in the course of three cam- 
paigns, crowded with disasters by 
an army accustomed to discomfiture 
in conflicts with the very foe that had 
there assai.ed it in all the pride of 
invincibility ; and one, too, whose 
General-in-Chief, but a few days be- 
fore, had been called to the position 
without previous experience in chief 
command,—called to gather in 
hand the demoralized corps of Hook- 
er, and with them to meet and check 
their old ever-victorious opnonent, 
then surging like a flood int» the 
heart of Pennsylvania. Gen. Grant 
fought and overcame Pembertou, 
whose troops had no confidence 
whatever in their general ; Me>de 
encountered and discomfited Robert 
E. Lee, the one undisputed great 
soldier of the war, whose forces be- 
lieved in his genius, as in a god. 
The reduction of Vicksburg, assur- 
edly was important ; the victory at 
Gettysburg, however, was a mortal 
blow to the Confederate cause, and 
in every aspect, in every phase, in- 
volved consequences of far greater 
importance than those which could 
possibly flow from the downfall of 
Pemberton. Ifany one can doubt this, 
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let him ponder the relative gravity 
of tue situation of the cause of the 
Union had Grant failed and Meade 
been victor:ous, or Grant successful 
and Meade overthrown by Lee at 
Gettysburg. That is to say, had 
Grant secured possession of Vicks- 
burg, while Lee was left able to 
march with a victorious army 
through Pennsylvania, in posession 
of Baltimore, and with the Federal 
capito) at his mercy. Yet, notwith- 
standiug all this, with that amazing 
ggod fortune which seems ever to 
follow General Grant, he at once 
drew upon himself the chief share 
of official and popular consideration, 
and gathered the chief laurels oi the 
hour. In other words, the mani- 
festiy minor event “actually ecl psed 
or overshadowed the major in pub- 
lic and official estimation, and the 
grade of Lieutenant-G:neral res 
tored to the army by Congress, for 
Grant’s special benefit, was gladly 
conferred upon him by the Presi- 
dent. This, we repeat, when with 
one of the most incapable of gene- 
rals as an opponent, he had in fact 
achieved that which was without an 
abso.utely fatil effect to the Confe- 
derate cause, while Meade, dealing 
with Lee, and a hitherto invincible 
army, had been able to wrench vic- 
tory from such a general, and such 
an army, and thereby prevented the 
Confederate flag from floating in 
triumph over the capitol of the na- 
tion, as it must hive done in less 
than a week, had Meade been defeat- 
ed. Moreover, when called to the 
chief command in V rgini , Grant’s 
usual favoring fortune went with 
him in a concurrence of military 


conditions in the highest degree aus- . 


picious ; a concurrence which made 
success well nigh as certain as it may 
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be in human affairs, and which no 
other Federal General on the same 
theatre of war had been so fortu- 
nate as to secure. 

As will be recollected, each pre- 
decessor, (after McDowell,) in the 


same ficld, had assumed the com-. 


mand alter a. period of defeat and 
humiliation of that army. McClel- 
lan, tuking it in hand, lifted up a 
standard that had be n draggled in 
the mire of euch a reverse as that 
undergone at Bul Run. Next, af- 
ter McClellan’s sanguinary and dis- 
tressing mishaps before Richmond, 
the sore misfortunes befell the army 
of the Potomac of being command- 
ed by Pope, and, as a consequence, 
of being driven for refuge within 
the fortifications at Washington. 
Brought back to the chief command 
by the urgent stress of the situation, 
McClellan was able, indeed, to snatch 
some gleams of success at Antietam, 
but only enough apparently to ex- 
cite afresh the antagon'sm of politi- 
cal officials who dreaded his influ- 
ence with the country, more than 
they cared for the success of the 
cause which their animosities impe- 
rilled, and he was again set aside, as 
soon as Lee no longer menaced 
Washington. Burnside succeeded ; 
Burnside as little fitted to command 
an army or conduct a campaign as 
phetonto guidethe chariot of the 
sun-god. In such feeble hands, and 
rent with discordant factions grow- 
ing out of the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment towards McClelian, that 
misused army soon had to undergo 
a murderous defeat at Fredericks- 
burg. Hooker, finding the President 
ready to accept his own exalted es- 
timate of himself, rose to the chief 
command, and fought the battle of 
Chancellorsville with pitiable lack 
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of capacity, and the most disastrous 
consequences to his army. And 
now the baton of command, after 
having been wrested from five pre- 
decessors, (twice from McClellan,) 
for alleged default, fell into the 
hands of General Meade; fell into 
his hands when the army was still 
sorely demoralized by the defeat at 
Chancellorsville, and when, too, the 
adversary who had sbeaten it there 
was in the full tide of a succes-ful 
invasion northward of the Potomac. 
But turning that tide at Gettysburg, 
he broke the prestige of victory, 
which had made Lee’s army almost 
invincible ; he did more, for he gave 
to his own troops the proud con- 
sciousness of the most momentous 
victory of the war. The discords 
and cabals among superior officers, 
that shattered the army of the Po- 
tomac under Pope, Burnside, and 
Hooker, were now wholly uprooted, 
and no Icnger impaired its unity. 
The hateful influences and interfer- 
ence of self-sufficient politicians, 
which had destroyed McClellan’s 
usefulness, having been at length 
recognized by the people in their 
true mischievous proportions, had 
become too hateful in the publie 
mind to be longer indalged in with 
impunity. Capable staff officers, 
with a chief so able as Humphreys, 
had charye of its military adminis- 
tration, and its ranks stiffened by a 
signal success, and swollen to for- 
midable dimensions by fresh acces- 
sions, were moulded, by the middle 
of April, 1864, into the largest, the 
best equipped, the best supplie.!, the 
best organized army that had yet 
been put in the field by the country.* 





*Vide Epigraph to this paper from. 
**Swinton’s Campaign of the Army of the 
Potomac. ” 
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With this auspicious, this unpre- 
cedented state of affairs in the Ar- 
my of the Potomac, Lieutenant-Gen. 
Grant was called from the West to 
command it, and for the first time, 
since its organization, did it have a 
commander invested with absolate 
authority; an authority so complete, 
that even that incarnation of self- 
sufficiency, Stanton, “the American 
Carnot,” as he gondly regards him- 
self, dared neither to interfere with, 
nor intrigue against its plenitude. 
Furthermore, he was able to direct 
the operations and movements of 
all other armies of the Republic, so 
as in effect to make them auxiliary 
to his own in Virginia. 

The Army of the Potomac, num- 
bering a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men, was subdivided into 
three corps, under Sedgwick, Han- 
cock, and Warren, with the cavalry 
a separate organization. To this 
force was soon added another corps 
under Burnside, making an army, 
on the first of May, of a hundred 
and-forty thousand men, with which 
General Grant determined to take 
the fieid at once in a direct opera- 
tion against Richmond, some sixty 
odd miles distant. 

While still operating in the West, 
having been consulted in regard to 
the best plan of operations against 
Richmond, Grant had expressed 
views entirely adverse to any re- 
newal of operations against the 
Confederate Capitol, by the “over- 
laud route,” and in favor of a trans- 
fer of the theatre of war to the 
southside of the James River. Pops, 
Burnside, and Hooker, had seve- 
rally tried the former line of ope- 
rations, and failed so signally that 
it was, says Swinton, “marked by 
bloody condemnation.” Indeed the 


objections to it, in contrast with the 
otuer lines of approach, are xo ob- 
vious, that one may well wonder it 
was ever, much less so frequently, 
adventured. “ By what inspiration 
of his own, or by what influence of 
others thut Gen. Grant renounced a 
plan of campaign thus recommend- 
ed by the soundest mil tary reason- 
ing, and which, while he was yet at 
the West, he had himself strongly 
urged, 1t needs not here to en- 
quire’*—though we may venture 
to surmise if resulted mainly from 
his singular obstinacy of character, 
and his disposition to tentative ope- 
rations. Be this as it may, havirg 
assumed command in Virginia, on 


the third of May his orders were’ 


issued for the movement tv begin 
that very night. At the same time 
an auxiliary operation was directed 
by way of James River,from Fortress 
Monroe, in which thirty thousand 
men, under Major-General Butler, 
were to be engaged, and two other 
smaller columns were to menace 
Lee’s westward lines of supply. 
Before taking up the operations 
of the campa gn inaugurated by the 
passage of the Rapidan, on the 
morning of the fourth of May, 
1864, we have to observe that the 
plan of operations affords another 
illustration of Grant’s inability to 
grasp the true principles of the art 
of war, and his proclivity towards 
that which had been often condemn- 


ed by recognized masters in the art . 


of war. His enemy occupying the 
interior lines, with peculiar f cilities 
for rapid concentration, had it in his 
power to concentrate a superior, 
overwhelming force upon Butler, and 





* «Swinton’s Campaign of the Potomue,’ 
page 468. 
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destroy him. This Beauregard quick- 
ly comprehended, as the obvious 
and praciicable thing to be done, 
and therefore urged the detachment 
from Lee of ten thousand men for 
several days, promising, with these 
and his other forces, to cut Butler 
off from his base, and overwhelm 
him. That this might have been ef- 
fected without serious risk to Lee, 
becomes apparent, when we recollect 
that at that time, 15th of May, 
Grant, after his fearful losses in the 
Wilderness anu Spottsylvania, (at 
least 39,796 officers and men,) was 
forced, as he confesses, to remain 
inactive,awaiting reinforcements, for 
nearly ten days. A larger force than 
Beauregard asked was actually de- 
tached at a little later period, under 
Early, after Grant had been rein- 
forced by some 90,0.0 men, while 
Lee, meanwhile, had only received 
18,000 men at most. Refused troops 
from Lee’s army, Beauregard was 
nevertheless required to attack, 
doing which with about half that 
worthy’s force, Butler was easily de- 
feated, and, in the language of Gen. 
Grant—borrowing the quaint phrase 
of Carlyle—was “bottled up” in 
Bermuda Hundred. This result, of 
course, shows not only what must 
have befallen Butler, had the Con- 
federate force employed against him 
been as large a> Beauregard had 
proposed, and which, from the na- 
ture of things, was really available ; 
but military men must also regard 
it as demonstrating that a Federal 
column of 30,000 men, within the 
first fortnight of the campaign, nar- 
rowly escaped elimination from it 
by being employed in violence to 
long-recognized military principles, 
Grant blamed and taunted his sub- 
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ord nate for mismanagement of this 
force. It is to be recollected Butler 
was a civilian, and really had never 
personally handled a force under 
fire, and therefore might well make 
mistakes in a sphere so novel to his 
experience. But Grant, an educated 
soldier, accustomed to considerable 
operations, may not be acquitted by 
military men, of a grave fault in 
sendi:g Butler upon so irregular 
and ill-judged an adventure. 

‘she day before Butler was “ bot- 
tled,” it seems Sigel, with a corps 
that was to threaten the Confede- 
rate rear from the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, was met and defeated by Breck- 
inridge; and subsequently, when 
the same column, reinforced and 
commanded by Hunter, having pen- 
etrated across the Blue Ridge as far 
as Lynchburg, Lee, while holding 
Grant at bay, was yet able to detach 
Early with force enough to chase 
Hunter for :efuge far away into the 
wilds of West Virginia; and thus 
Grant’s calculations were utterly at 
fault in regard to these auxiliary 
operations in which he had disas- 
trously employed, without the least 
furtherance of his main operation, 
fifty thousand men, or more than 
Lee had mustered either at the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, or in the 
bloody combats at Spottsylvania. 
And yet the Federal General, in his 
report at the close of the campaign, 
takes occasion to criticise the pre- 
vious operation in Virginia, for fault- 
iness in regard to want of con- 
centration of all availabie forces, 
upon the absolute objective, and the 
wasteful employment of so many 
men in fruitless undertakings, an 
animadversion to which his own plan 
of campaign is justly obnoxious. 
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Turning to the operations con- 
ducted under General Grant’s own 
eye, let us now consider 


THE BATTLES OF THE ‘WILDERNESS. 


The Federal army was set in 
movement for the passage of the 
Rapidan, at midnight on the 3rd of 
May, in two columns—Warren’s 
corps, supported by Sedgwick’s, 
crossing at Germanna Ford, Han- 
cock at Ely’s Ford, some six miles 
lower down the stream, and the re- 
serve, under Burnside, being more 
than thirty miles to the rear. Grant’s 
expectation was not an immediate, 
direct collision with Lee, but to turn 
the Confederate position, and secure 
a field well beyond the Wilderness, 
upon the line of Confederate com- 
munication with Richmond, where 
Lee would be forced to fight at mor- 
tal disadvantage, for the integrity 
of those communications. This, 
assuredly, was Grant’s plan, so far 
as he had one definitely framed in 
his mind. But looking at the map, 
it may be seen that had Lee chosen 
to avoid battle, he had the power, 
by a short line, to throw his army 
behind the North Anna River, and 
there interpose himseff directly be- 
tween his enemy and Richmond. 
The Confederate army did not ex- 
ceed fifty-two thousand effectives, 
divided into three corps, stretching 
in e helon from the Rapidan, at Ra- 
coon’s Ford, about seven miles from 
Germanna to Gordonsville, a line 
about twenty miles in length. Gen., 
Ewell’s corps was on the right, and 
the nearest to the Federal line of 
march. Hill’s corps was about 


Orange Court-House, and Long- 
sireet at or about Gordonsville. 
Grant, as we have said, hoped to 
make his way through and beyond 
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the Wilderness, before Lee could 
possibly concentrate in the same 
quarter, a hope possibly not extra- 
ordinary in one who had been train- 
ed in a school of adversaries like 
Pemberton and Bragg, and had yet 
to meet Lee and his redoubtable 
“Army of Northern Virginia.” 

Of course the Confederate general 
was not taken unawares, and, put- 
ting his corps in movement upon 
the roads converging upon Warren’s 
line of march, Ewell’s corps bivou- 
acked the night of the 4th within 
four miles of the Federal advance, 
and came in collision with it the 
next morning by the time Warren 
was in movement. Our circum- 
scribed space forbids us to deal with 
the details of the 5th and 6th of May, 
which are accessible, however, in 
such works as Swinton’s “ Cam- 
paigns of the Army” of the Poto- 
mac. Dealing with these bloody 
battles in general terms, we are 
forced to say that that of the 5th was 
upon a field wholly unexpected to 
Grant, and burst upon him when his 
corps were dangerously separated 
and entangled in the difficult re- 
cesses of the Wilderness region ; 
and that they were not cut to pieces 
in detail, appears to be owing very 
much to the activity, the impetu- 
osity, and soldierly skill with which 
General Hancock brought up and 
handled his corps. That the sub- 
stantial advantages of these two 
days of slaughter remained with 
the Confederates, is not to be dis- 
puted. Grant took the offensive to 
crush Lee, but, instead, was attack- 
ed when not looking for it, and so 
handled as to lose more than twenty 
thousand of his men, or twice as 
many as his adversary, and made 
first to entrench, was afterwards 
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forced to change his line of march 
far to the Jeftward. On the 5th of 
May, moreover, Lee had only two 
of his corps upon the field, or not 
more than 37000 men, and yet he 
managed to continue throughout the 
day to be the assailant, although 
Grant had present more than three 
times hat number. Longstreet was 
in the battle of the, 6th, but so was 
Burnside, and the ratio of disparity 
was more than sustained ; never- 
theless, Lee was again the assailant. 

Grant’s next cou se, on the after- 
noon of the 7th, was an endeavor to 
penetraie and place himself upon 
Lee’s communication in the quarter 
of Spot sylvania Court-House, some 
fifteen miles southeast of tle battle 
of the Wilderness. Lee, however, 
having the in erior, or somewhat 
shorter line of march, and being a 
general, was, of course, in position 
there before his adversary. No sub- 
stantial operation was attempted by 
either belligerent until 5 p. m. on 
the 10th, when General Grant took 
the offensive in a characteristic man- 
ner ; that is to say, at that hour he 
made a direct attack, with his whole 
force, upon the Confederates in a 
s.rong intrenched position. Of 
course the result was a repulse, and 
as men are not hurled with impunity 
in this headlong fashion into Lee’s 
shambles, the “butcher’s bill” was 
not short of six thousand. Foiled 
in his maneuvre to reach Spottsyl- 
vania Court-house before Lee, he 
was likewise beaten in his favorite 
method of “ hammering” his enemy 
when he tried that—and beaten, too, 
when he was more than turee times 
stronger than Lee.* 





* So long as General Grant’s method of 
mak.ng war is mere matter for laic discus- 


The next operation, a la Grant, 
was the affair of the 12th of May, 
resulting from another attempt to 
turn Lee’s right flank. This move- 
ment led to a lateral! transfer of his 
corps, so that on the morning of the 
12th, the 6th Corps had become his 
right. Lee was found obdura ely 
across his path, as usual. Nevertbe- 
less, favored by a dense fog, Han- 
cock made a brilliant coup that 
morning, and, carrying a strong 
salient in the Confederate line, 
captured the larger part of a divi- 
sion, and a bigade besides. But the 
Contede ate resources, near at hand, 
having been rallied, a fierce, bloody 
struggle ensued, in which very much 
all the forces of the respective com- 
batants becoming en:aged, from 
dawn to eve, a terrible battle raged, 
“fat with store of death.” Tue 
general issue was indubitably un- 
favorable to the Federal general, 
inasmuch as he carried nothing save 
the short piece of the line that 
had been taken ear'y, for the rest 
of Lee’s line stood intact at the 
c'ose of the affair, as we.l as for ten 
days thereafter, when he was obiiged 





sion, it may not be of mate’ial moment to 
establish the bad character of that method, 
But Professor Mahan announces that he is 
holding it up t. the admiration of the c.dets 
at West Point. This being so, it becomes 
of supreme concern to expose Grant’s sys. 
tem of war in ailits misch evous propor- 
tions. We should like for Professor Mah: n 
to exolain intell.gibly, to military men at 
least, what of merit he can point out in 
Grant’s operations of the 5th, 6th, and 10th 
of May, sufficient to comme .d tLem as ex- 
amples to the military student, except, per- 


* haps, as the Spartans exposed their drunken 


Helots to their sons—« xcept as an eximple 
of how resources nearly four times as large 
as'those of an adversary, may yet be so 
mishandled ;s to leave all the advantages 
with that adversary, 
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to take another and circuitous 
route; and inasmuch, also, as he 
was so severely punished that he 
felt compelled to rest comparatively 
idle for more than a week, or until 
he could replenish his food for 
slaughter. Meanwhile, as the reader 
may learn from Swinton, he was 
making daily tentative movements 
of his corps, from flank to flank, in 
vain, perplexed, blear-eyed erdea- 
vors to finda vulnerable spot in Lee’s 
line ; but at every point was he met, 
and wherever venturing an attack, 
was repulsed. 

Three weeks had now passed by 
since the inauguration of the cam- 
paign—three weets of bloody fail- 
ure ; for Grant had been foiled in 
every undertaking, despite that he 
handled a hundred and forty thou- 
sand men, while his adversary did 
not have, to exceed, fifty-two thou- 
sand men to oppose. He had also 
lost more than forty thousand men. 
These facts might, and doubtless 
will, lead the military student to re- 
flect upon the results of a campaign 
in which Lee might command, with 
Grant as an opponent, with the 
numbers of their forces reversed.* 

Satisfied for a while with the in- 
efficacy of the “hammering” pro- 
cess, and largely reinforced, on the 
21st of May Grant undertook ano- 
ther turning movement, by seeking 
to pass the North Anna at and 





* Professor Mahan might be well em- 
ploy d in making and publishing such a 
study ofthe art of war. ‘‘ Fus est ab hoste 
doceri,” he will remember, is an old axiom 
in the business of war, which he used to 
quote ; and he could scarcely do better 
than to hold up to the cadets at West Point, 
for their study and emulation, the masterly 
movements of the Confederate general, by 
by which he baffled and beat Grant from 
the Wilderness to Cold Harbor. 
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southward of Jericho’s Ford. In 
this movement there was great ex- 
posure of his corps to be attacked in 
detail by so alert and dexterous a 
foe as Lee, whose weakness, how- 
ever, doubtless prevented it. But 
Lee was again found in position on 
the outh side of the river in ques- 
tion, and what he achieved cannot 
be better stated than in the lan- 
guage of Swinton: “The game of 
war seldom presents a more effec- 
tual checkmate than was here given 
by Lee ; for after Grant had made 
the brilliahtly successful passage of 
the North Anna, the Confederate 
commander, thrusting his centre 
between the two wings of the Army 
of the Potomac, put his antagonist 
at enormous disadvantage, and com- 
peled him, for the reinforcement of 
one or the other wing, to make a 
double passage of the river. The 
more the position of Lee was ex- 
amined, the more unpromising at- 
tack was seen to be; and after 
passing the two following days in 
reconnoissances, and in destroying 
some miles of the Virginia Central 
Railroad, General Grant determined 
to withdraw across the North Anna 
and take up a new line of advance,” 
[Campaigns Army of the Potomac, 
p. 477], on the night of the 26th of 
May. That is to s:y: thoroughly 
foiled onc? more, and not encour- 
aged to venture a blow with his 
‘* hammer,” he was once more forced 
aside from his line of march, though 
four times stronger than Lee! Re- 


collecting this, we have a standard 
for the measurement of the relative 
skill of the two generals, and it were 
not extravagant to assert that if 
Grant really handled his army with 
fair capacity, Robert E. Lee must 
be regarded, on the 26:h of May, 
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as having shown bimself the fore- 
most captain in human history. 

A wide circuit was next urfder- 
taken ; and here itis to be observed, 
that the nature of the theatre of 
operations favored these turning 
movements, as in each instance they 
were made in direction of conve- 
nient water bases of supply, where 
munitions were readily thrown by 
means ot the vast transportation re- 
sources at Grant’s disposition, such 
as had been hitherto unknown in 
war. It was now Grant’s endeavor 
to pass the Pamunkey (formed by 
the N.rth and South Anna), thus 
turning Lee at last, as he hoped. 
It ceases, however, to be remarka- 
ble that Lee was found once more 
in the best position to be hammered 
with harm to the hammerer. Grant 
was now in the vicinity of the thea- 
tre of McClellan’s Peninsular Cam- 
paign, and we are brought to the 
Lactle of 


COLD HARDOR. 


Lee’s position was in advance of 
the Chickahominy, and Richmond 
was within ten miles. Grant was 
here reinforced by sixteen thousand 
men—withdrawn from Butler-—un- 
der Baldy Smith, making the sum 
total of his reinforcements ninety- 
seven thousand since reaching Spott- 
sylvania, while Lee had received, at 
most, eighteen thousand during the 
same period. In front of Lee was 
Cold Harbor, merely “a point of 
convergence of all the roads, leading 
whether to Richmond or to the 
White House,” at the head of York 
River. Manceuvres being now at an 


eud, the hammer must needs be 
brought in play, and some butchers’ 
work was the result of the seizure, 
on the Ist of June, of Cold Harbor. 
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Preparations were then made for a 
general attack of tho whole Federal 
army at 4 30 a. m. on the 3d of June, 
along a front of six miles. At that 
early hour an assault was made, with 
every precantion to secure a sur- 
prise; but Lee, according to the 
habit of the man, was found ready, 
his armor braced, his vizor down, 
and Grant’s forces, like 
‘ineffectual seas 

That roll and break their foam-lines all 

day long,” 

were dashed and broken against the 
Confederate .intrenchments at all 
points, so shattered in the encounter 
that they could not be urged nor 
led to renew the hopeless, insensite 
endeavor. The order to renew the 
attack was issued to the troops, and 
descended, says Swinton, “through 
all the wonted channels; but no 
man stirred, and the immobile lines 
pronounced a verdict—silent, yet 
emphatic—against further slaugh- 
ter.” Grant’s Josses cn this occa- 
sion did not fall short of thirteen 
thousand men, and his whole losses 
in the thirty days preceding ex- 
ceeded sixty thousand, or eight 
thousand more than General Lee 
had engaged meanwhile, and more 
than two thousand for every day of 
the campaign, while three thousand 
officers were included in this slaugh- 
ter roll. We beg to suggest that 
really this is not “ hammering con- 
tinuously,” but rather being ham- 
mered murderously, and even a 
friendly critic, like Swinton, may 
well say that “it is difficult to see 
how battles can be won on the 
principles here adopted.* 








* We should like to hear Professor Ma- 
han expiain this satisfactorily to h.s classea. 
Doing this, he might then venture to ex- 
tract ‘‘ sunshine from cucumbers,” 
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On the following day began a 
show of purpose to carry Lee’s de- 
fences by regular approaches, but 
that was given up alter a day or 
two. And now, standing within ten 
miles of Richmond, yet foiled and 
baffled, us at the Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania, and the North Anna, the 
ground soaked with the blood of his 
soldiery, Grant was forced to change 
his line of operations to the south 
side of the James River, that is, 
begin anew the problem of war 
from the point at which he might 
have done, without the loss of a 
man, six weeks before. 


CHANGE OF BASE. 


We are told that even “Homer 
nods” at times ; and while Napoleon 
may have planned the Waterioo 
campaign with all the splendor of 
genius that marked his palmiest 
operations, yet plainly he did not 
act, either the day before or at Wa- 
terloo, with the same wondrous mar- 
tial decision, energy, and tactical 
skill which he had shown at R:voli, 
Marengo, and Austerlitz. There- 
fore, it is not extraordinary, aftcr 
the extreme mental and physical 
tension involved by his masterly 
strategy and tactics for thirty days, 
to find the Confederate general 
“nodding” a little at last. We have 
reason to believe that General Lee, 
so sharp-eyed, so open of ear, so 
keen-witted on other occasions, as 
we have seen, to detect or forecast 
the purpuses of his opponent, was 
now slow to do so—slow to credit 
all reports that were made Curing 
the 14th, 15th, 16th, and even late 
en the 176. of June, that Grant was 
throwing his army to the south side 
ef the James River. Either this 


was the case, or the Confedcrate 
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War Department, disbelieving the 
fact, and unduly apprehensive cf 
unc6vering Richmond, coustrained 
Lee’s action ; for not a man of the 
Army of Northern Virgivia was de- 
tached to the aid of Beauregard un- 
til late on the night of the 17th, and 
only a division had reached the 
scene as early as the morning of the 
18th of June. 

Federal writers have taken the 
fancy to seein this passage of the 
James, and the roundabout move- 
ment, by jway of Petersburg, thus 
ivaugurated, one of that class of 
operations regarded by Napoleon, 
when effected, as “the ablest ma- 
neuvre taught by the military art,” 
that is, a change of base and line of 
operations. Really Napoleon had 
in mind quite another fashion of 
manceuvre than that of the Ameri- 
can General, or any mere transier 
from one side of a river to another, 
of an army of more than 150,000 
men, with unlimited bridge and fer- 
ry facilities at its disposition,* the 
landing virtually covered by a tele 
de pont, on the opposite shore, and 
a hostile force scarcely 50,000 strong 
in its rear to embarrass the opera- 
tion.f We are unable to see in what 





* Grant began the campain, as is con- 
ceded, with 140,000 men; his loss, say 
60,000, would re .uce his force to 80,000, 
but being reinforced meanwhil : by 97,000, 
(including 16,000 under Baldy Smith), it 
would seem he had actually 170,000, less 
the ordinary sick list. 


t Lee began the campaign with 52,000; 
lost 20,000, (says Swinton,) and was rein- 
forced by 18,000, which would make his 
furce 50,000; but Early was now absent 
with 12,000. In Harper's lilustrated His- 
tory atiempt is made to estab.ish smaller 
Federal, and heavier Confe.erate losses 
than Swinton accepts, which would only 
increase the odds. 
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this movement differs materially 
from his other mancuvres of the 
campaign, after having been forced 
at the Wilderness to turn aside from 
the direct road to Richmond. The 
general di-ection of a line drawn 
on a map of the theatre of war, 
through the Wi'derness Tavern, 
Spottsylvania Court-House, the 
crossing of the Pamunky, Cold Har- 
bor, and Wind Mill Point, on the 
James, will be found very nearly 
straight. The Pontoon bridge and 
ferriage upon the James afforded a 
broad highway across that stream, 
so that the march over it was sub- 
stantially the same, as if there was 
no river at that point, and the move- 
ment was essentially a mere conti- 
nuation upon the line of operations 
began on the 7th of May. More- 
over, considering the forces handled 
by Grant and Lee respectively, the 
operation was one which the veriest 
tyro in affairs of war might accom- 
plish, for it was mainly one of fer- 
riage and pontage, with an unstinted 
measure of both. 

Having said thus much of the 
character of the manceuvre, we are 
at a loss for any sound military rea- 
son for-Grant’s transfer of his main 
force to the south bank of the Ap- 
pomattox and the vicinity of Peters- 
burg. Butler was already holding 
an intrencied camp south of the 
James, and north of the Appomat- 
tox, at Bermuda Hundred, with 
about 14,000 men. Baldy S.nith, 
dispatched from the same quarter 
with 16,000 men, to take part, as we 
know, in the attack upon Cold Har- 
bor, was returned by water from the 
White House with orders to seize 
Petersburg at once, which he at- 
tempted early on the 15th of June, 
That force, if unable, as it proved, 
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to carry the place, slight as weve its 
fortifications at the moment, was 
unquestionably formidable enough 
to force Beauregard to draw thither 
his whole available fo-ce, and thus 
virtually strip the lines in front of 
Butler, or give up Petersburg. And 
hence those lines were left so weakly 
manned, that thinly garnished as 
they were with artillery, they must 
have offered an immaterial resist- 
ance had Butler’s force on the same 
day, (with a soldier to command it,) 
been launched resolutely against 
them.* But leaving that out of the 
calculation, the feeble force that 
must have been left in front of But- 
ler, while Beauregard was engiged 
with an enemy double his strength, 
could hardly be expected to inter- 
pose an impregnable, or even more 
than momentary barrier to the four 
corps of Grant’s army; for we are 
expressly told that Grant expected 
to throw his force across t.e river 
before Lee could reach the new thea- 
tre of operations, and therefore ue 
could only anticipate a collision with 
the Confederate forces already on 
that side of the river. Had he 
thrown his army across northward 
of the Appomattox, and seized the 
railroad between Petersburg and 
Richmond, Beauregard, cut off 
from possible junction with Lee, 
would have been left between Baldy 
Smith and the main Federal army, 
with scarce a chance of escape. At 
the same time, that important line 
of supply, and of communication 
with the South, the Weldon Rail- 
road, of which Lee had the use, 
(very slightly impaired, ) during the 





*Infict we ascertained from Huarper’s 
Illustrated History, page 640, that these 
lines were actually stripped, as might be 
anticipated, to meet Smith, 


Se 
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whole occupation of Petersburg, 
would have been likewise cut off. 
It is absolutely incomprehensible, 
therefore, how it came to pass that 
an operation so promising of deci- 
sive results, was set aside f.r the 
one undertaken, the one that led 
Grant to interpose the Appomattox 
between his army and Richmond, 
and begin the siege of the Confede- 
rate Capitol there, more than twenty 
miles away, rather than from a point 
so close to the place as to enable 
him readily to strike and break Lee’s 
other and only line of supply, the 
Danville Railroad. The more this 
is studied, the more manifest does 
it become that Petersburg was not 
rightly a vital point in Grant’s plan 
of operations, on the morning of tue 
15:h of June, or one that should 
have occupied more than Smith’s 
corps, as the means of drawing tue 
Confederates away from the real 
point of attack ; the more apparent, 
too, is it that the operations against 
Petersb irg, in which Grant con- 
sumed nearly ten months, and more 
than 50,000 men, were such as no 
skillful soldier would ever attempt 
in the face of those conditions we 
have indicated. 

It was undertaken, however, and 
Baldy Smith, reaching Bermuda 
Hundred, advanced early on the 
morning of the 15th of June to at- 
tack Petersburg. Hancock, mean- 
while, was ferried across the James, 
with his corps to Wind-mill Point, 
and a pontoon train having been 
laid by midnight, the other corps 
effecied the passage read ly, so that 
Grant’s whole army was routh of 
the Appomattox by the morning of 
the 16th of June. It is iortunate 
for Grant that Lee, or the authori- 
ties at Richmond, could not realize, 


earlier than was done, that the 
southside movement was on foot ; 
for as Lee had much the shorter 
line of march across a pontoon 
bridge already laid, he could have 
thrown a force to the support of 
Beauregard, strong enough to des- 
troy, first, Smith, and then Hancock. 
That is to say, the operation under- 
taken, simple enough upon tkat the- 
atre of war under all the favoring 
circumstances, was so loosely exe- 
cuted, not by subordinates, but by 
the chief, gs to expose his several 
corps to be attacked in de.ail. In 
other words, the operation, of itself 
without difficulty, was greatly favor- 
ed by the failure of the Confederates 
to anticipate it, and might and 
ought to have been so executed as 
to throw the Federal army at once 
at the very door of Richmond, iso- 
lating Beauregard, and sundering 
the Confederate railway lines of sup- 
ply, in which state of affairs Lee 
must very soon have abandoned 
Richmond, with its accumulation of 
arsenals, workshops, machinery, :nd 
war material, the loss of which 
would have been speedily fatal. 
Admirers of Gra. t’s peculiar method 
of war, profess, however, to find ab- 
solute merit in the prolongation of 
operations against Richmond, con- 
sequent upon the operations against 
Peiersburg. Lee’s army, say these 
people, might have escaped, other- 
wise, to prolong the struggle upon 
some other theatre of war; that 
that army was Grant’s true objec- 
tive rather than Richmond, and it 
wa; necessary to hold and “ham- 
mer it coutinuously”* upon the an- 





* By the way, Gen. Grant seems to re- 
gard the hammer process and ‘‘attrition” 
as synon) mous, for he uses the one phrase 
as if meant the sameas “attrition,” 
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vil at Petersbu~g, in order to des'roy 
it before Richmond was worth hay- 
ing. But this could scarcely be 
Grant’s idea at the opening of the 
campaign ; for his patent plan then 
was to get between Lee and Rich- 
mond ; so, too, at Spotisylvania, at 
the North Anna, and at Cold Har- 
bor, each an attempt to turn the 
Confederates. In choosing Peters- 
burg as the initial point of the 
Southside campaign, all its commu- 
nications, and those of Richmond, 
were lef. virtually unimp.ded, open 
and not seriously menaced, and re- 
mained so in fact up to the 31st of 
March, 1865. Indeed Grant select- 
ed the way or quarter of approach 
that was cf all others, on that side 
of Richmond, the one susceptible of 
the strongest, longest defence, and 
the one most remote from peril to 
Lee’s communications. 

Looking at the force employed by 
Grant, the time Lee was able to hold 
his lnes at Petersburg, with his 
petty force, is altogether without 
parallel in war, and the details of 
that defence, when properly related, 
must be a most instructive lesson in 
the business of war. But approach- 
ing the extreme limit of our space, we 
must be very brief in what we have 
to say of the character of Grant’s 
operations before Petersburg. 

1. Baldy Smith was pushed for- 
ward early on the 15th June, as we 
have said, with 16,000 men, to seize 
the place by a coup-de-main, before 
Lee could reach it; Lee was not 
there, nor a man from his army, yet 
Smith met asignal repulse. Grant's 
expectations were utterly balked, 
and, without dispute, so much of his 
plan ended in absolute failure. 

2. Hancock’s and part of Burn- 
sice’s corps being up, an attack was 
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made with that force on the after- 
noon of the 16th of June (Grant on 
the ground), which resulted in repulse 
with heavy loss. This, too, was a 
blood-stained failure. 

3. On the 17th of June, while 
Beauregard was still unsupported 
by any part of the army of Northern 
Virginia, at least two Federal corps 
assailed him, unsuccessfully, with 
the loss of 4,000 men, or about half 
as many men as Beauregard had in 
his hastily improvised trenches. 
Here was yet another decided fuail- 
ure. 

4. A general attack haviny been 
ordered for the morning of the 18th 
of June, it was then found the Con- 
federates had retired to an interior, 
shorter line, mide for serious work, 
for something more even than “ all 
summer,”* the ultimate period that 
Grant had vauntingly set for bis cam- 
paign, when aspiring to become the 
modern Charles Martel, he crossed 
the Rapidan. The attack was then 
postponed until 5 P. M., when it was 
repulsed at all points with lamenta- 
ble loss. Lee’s veterans were now 
at Petersburg, and this affair stands 
a failure. 

5. Now baffled in his expectation 
of seizing Petersburg before Lee 
could occupy it, Grant, with an army 
of 160,000 men, confronted at most 
by 60,000 Confederates, set about 
intrenching hastily so that he might 
be free to operate with large, move- 
able corps against Lee’s communi- 
cations. Meanwhile, parts of the 
2nd (in Hancock’s absence, ) and 6th 
corps, were exposel to a brilliant 





* This oft-cited phrase, which is regard. 
ed by his admirers with such fondn«ss, af- 
ter all is but another of Grant’s miscalcula- 
tions of what he set out to do with his 
means in a given Ume. 
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Confederate coup, in which, after in- 
flicting a severe lossin killed and 
wounded, they carried off 2,500 Fe- 
deral prisoners, “and many stand- 
ards,” as we learn from Swinton. 
And the rolls of the Federal army 
show that in the two weeks of these 
“preliminary operations,” the loss 
was quite 15,000, while it was left in 
a moral condition so shaken rnd 
battered, that even Grant no lonver 
dared to use it asa hammer. (Swin- 
ton, p. 514.) 

6. Gen. Wilson, however, was de- 
tached wih a fine cavalry force to 
destroy the Dunville railroad, now 
so important to Lee as a means of 
supply ; portions of the road were 
destroyed, but Wilson, checked first 
by some wilitia, was overwhelmed 
by Lee’s cavalry and dispersed, with 
a loss of 1,000 prisoners and 13 guns, 
besides many dead and wounded. 
This was another bad failure, for the 
road was speedily repaired. 

7. Six weeks had now gone by 
since the opening of operations 
agains: Pe‘ersburg, when Hancock 
was detached with a handsome force 
back to the north side of the James 
to make a vigorous demonstration 
against Richmond, in order to draw 
thither a heavy Confederate force 
from Petersburg at the time of the 
explosion of the mine, ‘hat “ miser- 
able affair,” as Gen. Meade termed 
it. Hancock made his demonstra- 
tion with all the air of a serious pur- 
pose. The mine was fired, but the 
mine crater proved a trap and a 
slaughter-pen for Grant’s people, 
and the butcher's bill summed up 
4,000 officers and men: Hancock 


had to be recalled, and the Confede- 
rate lines remained unharmed ; and 
another gr.evous failure was added 
to the list ; another cast of the net 
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for fortune, which had brought up 
naught but blood. 

8. Hancock having been again 
sent, with two corps, about the mid- 
dle of August, to the north side, in 
@ serious operation in that quarter, 
Lee met and repell:d it, so that it 
was given up and Hancock returned’ 
on the 20th August. Much was ex- 
pected of this affair, which, like all 
its predecessors, was.a costly failure. 

9. The next experiment with the 
blood and lives of his men, wa3 an 
operation against the Weldon Rail- 
road, which Lee had not hoped to be 
able to hold intact, and so reported 
to nis government, but chose as yet 
to fight for it. A small put of the 
road was seized, and held henceforth 
at a cost of 4,500 men. Hancock, 
too, having now returned to the 
south side, was ordered to take po- 
sition in the same direction further 
on, in doing which he was exposed 
to, and left unsupported in a severe 
and well nigh most disastrous as- 
sault ; his losses were 30 per cent. 
of his force, and he had tc retreat 
that night. Swinton regards it as 
wonderful and incomprehensible 
“that the Commanding-General did 
notpromptly support” Hancock. The 
net result to Grant was that Lee 
was deprived of the use of a short 
piece of this road, and had as acon- 
sequence to haul his supplies by 
wagons from a point further south- 
ward, a matter scarcely commensu- 
rate with the loss of 6,500 men it cost 
Grant to put Lee to that inconve- 
nience. So this must be regarded 
in effect as another failure. 

10. Little or nothing having been 
done until the end of September, 
then anotuer northside operation— 
under Butler this time—was under- 
taken. Butler, of course, achieved 
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nothing substantial ; to entrust him 
with the command involved failure, 
And further, a heavy diversion made 
at the same time toward Lee’s right, 
provoked a fight, with the loss of 
two thousand five hundred men, 
without gain, moral or material. 

11. About the end of October, a 
heavy movement, with three corps, 
was again made to get beyond Lee’s 
right. This was expected to have 
important results, anil only enough 
men were left confronting Peters- 
burg to hold the Federal trenches. 
In execution the Federal army be- 
came disloca'ed by Hatcher’s Run, 
and in this condition was, of cour.e, 
attacked. That the affair did not 
result disastrouly is ascribed to the 
manner in which Hancock met the 
danger (Swinton, p. 546), and the 
failure of the operation is regarded 
as due to “faults in the original 
plan.” Furthermore, it is admitted 
that all of these leftward operations 
had characteristics “ that invariably 
robbed them of the success hoped 
for,” Lee having been able invariably 
to meet and countervailthem. By 
his tactics he checked them all, cap- 
turing one or more thousand prison- 
ers on each occasion.* Up to the end 
of December, 1864, Mr. Greeley esti- 
mates Grant’s losses at one hundred 
thousand since the passage of the 
Rapidan. 

12. Once more, on the 6th Febru- 
ary, 1865, another flank operation 
was adventurcd. It was vigorously 
struck by Lee, and sent back so wejl 
hammered that it put an end to 
that manner of thing, at a cost of 
two thousand officers and men ; and 
Lee, so far as his immediate antago- 





* Vide Swinton’s Campaizns, Army of the 
Potomac, p. 552. 
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nist was concerned, stood as invinci- 
ble as at the end of the combats in 
the Wilderness. 

But meanwhile Hood, after his 
mad, wasteful campaign in Tennes- 
see, had been driven for refuge into 
North Mississippi. Sherman, by a 
close adherence to a system of war 
as wide apart from Grant’s as the 
north from the south pole, having 
touched the sea at Fort McAllister, 
after careering through South Caro- 
lina, had entered North Carolina. 
Under these circumstances, the re- 
tention of Lee’s lines at Petersburg 
was rapidly drawing to an end, as 
no one could realize better than the 
Confederate + eneral, who doubtless 
would have evacuated the position 
but for the obstinate determination 
of the Confederate authorities to hold 
Richmond, until absolutely forced 
away by Federal bayonets. Their sub- 
sistence and ammunition resources 
were now reduced to the lowest ebb. 
That army of “high metal and great 
traditions’—as Swinton well says— 
likewise recognized that they fou ht 
in vain. For, from a concurrence of 
adverse circumstances elsewhere 
than where the army of Northern 
Virginia fronted the foe, it fought as 
hopelessly as when the Titans bat- 
tled with the Olympian gods— 
‘*Shod with the iron permanence of fate.” 

Overborne by the consciousness 
cf this, they were scarcely any longer 
the incomparable instrument that 
had been so long wielded—at once 
as sword and shield—by their idol- 
ized, masterly general. So when, 


with that wise audacity which had 
come to be charasteristic, Lee de- 
termined upon delivering an offen- 
sive blow in the very face of his op- 
ponent—which was struck on the 
morning of the 25th of March, in 
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the best manner of the man and his 
veterans—yet the supporting force, 
quailing at the supreme instant, 


lost the advantage of the first onset; 


lost heavily, too, in men, scarcely 
one of whom could be spared, for 
Lee had now less than forty thou 
sand bayonets in his trenches. 
Grant, whose hammer had so long 
been laid aside, to the advantage of 
his army, now concluded to swing it 
against Lee’s right flank once more. 
Lee, comprehending at once when 
and whers the blow would be de- 
livered, prepared stoutly and deftly 
for thé stroke, and assembled upon 
the menaced flank fifteen’ thou- 
sand of his infantry and a weak cav- 
alry division. But though two full 
Federal corps and all the cavalry 
were concentrated in that direction, 
the hammer hung suspended in the 
air ‘or nearly two days, when Lee 
himself became the argressor, with 
well nigh his “wonted success”— 
(Swinton)—for disaster was only 
averted by Warren’s soldierly dis- 
positions previous to the attack. 
Next, Grant’s cavalry were attacked 
and driven in confusion from a po- 
sition ga ned near Dinwiddie Court- 
house. But we have no space for 
the details of these later affairs, save 
to say, that despite the enormous 


' odds brought against him, after the 


the disaster to two of his divisions 
at Five Forks on the Ist of April, 
the Confederate general, from the 
narrowness of his opponent’s ca- 
pacity and inability to grasp the 
palpable opportunities of the situ- 
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ation, was still able to hold h‘s lines 
until the night of the 2d, when he 
abandoned them. Then followed 
the hot pursuit, in which Grant’s 
line of march towards Lee’s goal 
was the shorter one. There was de- 
cided vigor in the Federal move- 
ments of this period; and, as all 
know, Lee was at length forced to 
surrender at Appomattox on the 9th 
April, 1865. Only 8,000 men stacked 
their arms, however, but some 18,000 
were included in the surrender who 
were now without arms. The war 
was virtually at an end. The last 
scene in the long tragedy was 
played. 

We should like, in conclusion, to 
recapitulate the chief traits of Gen- 
eral Grant’s military character, as 
we have sought to depict them in 
these papers ; but exhausted space 
inhibits it. We shall, therefore, 
simply remark that Ulysses S. Grant 
has no: shown either the capacity 
to plan soundly a campaign or fight 
a battle in a manner to deserve suc- 
cess; that in no instance has he 
manifes ed the gift of being able to 
comprvhend, in the opening of the 
campaign, what was the most prac- 
ticable way to his objective, but was 
ever found reaching after something 
too high for his grasp, until at last, 
from the force of circumstances 
that he did not bring about by his 
own genius, his ends were unmeri- 
toriously gained. And yet we know 
that it will be long before this just 
estimate will be accepted by the 
American people. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A vision of everla-ting hills, lean- 
ing back into the bluest of skies, and 
of waters that might have washed 
their way through beryl mines—of 
olive groves clinging to craggy 
ridges—of overhanging terraces and 
gardens, crusted to the edge with 
flowers. 

Yonder, among the hills, a con- 
vent nestles like a heart of peace; 
and here at the feet the blue waters 
flash, and murmur, and mutter, as 
if the drowned who lie beneath 
were mumbling prayers. And just 
where its vine-laced balcony over- 
hung the waters, stood a cottage so 
lost in leave and blossoms that the 
eye of the passing boatman could 
scarce detect it. 

*T tell you, Ruby,” Clive said one 
evening, as they sat upon the bal- 
cony and watched the stars come 
out,” I am entitled to be common- 
place now and then. You know, 
dear, that I have been as sentimen- 
tal as a knight of romance. I have 


followed my lady most dutifully— 
have sighed a her feet, have sung 
to her from Tasso and Ariosto, as 
we two floated of moonlit evenings 


on the shadowy lagoons. In fact, I 
have been the most ardent of lovers 
and most unpractical of men. Now, 
may I not be commonplace for a 
moment? Com», siren, yor: eyes 
sing to me their unworded songs. 
Let me bind myself to the mast of 
the practical.” 

“As you like,” answered Ruby; 
with a light laugh, “only do not 
forget how to untie the knots again. 
I like you better as the weak, easily 
tempted Ulysses, than as the stout, 
calculating hero, who gathered his 
strength from vulgar expedients.” 

Clive Maybury thought that he 
detected a sneering emphasis on her 
words; and, indeed, her lips had 
curled when they spoke of weakne:s 
and temptation. But that curl, with 
its faint contempt, was nothing new 
to Clive Maybury. He had noted 
it a hundred times—always the same 
delicate, nervous tremor of the white 
lip, suggesting rather than asserting 
scorn ; only there seemed to be a 
more persistent dwelling now upon 
suspicious words—a sort of lingering 
of the tongue, a significant poising 
of the particles before dropping 
them into their collocations. 
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Clive caught hold of his riding 

whip, and drummed lazily upon his 
boot. 
“Pshaw! Ruby,” he cried, “you 
will never let me be serious, even 
for a second. Surely, seriousness is 
no chronic fault of mine, that you 
shouid so fear its momentary indul- 
gence.” 

“How bright the stars are to- 
night! How very bright.” She 
seemed to have forgotten his pres- 
ence, almost, although he was bend- 
ing over her chair in his old, grace- 
ful way, with that face of his—that 
m ght have been a saint’s—touching 
her hair. And then she said, in the 
same lost way—I wonder if they 
w.li be as bright to me a year 
hence ¢” 

And bright they were, indeed, as 
constellation after constellation glit- 
tered out into the cool, deep blue, 
and the fixed starsin those uns und- 
ed wells of space sparkled like great 
golden drops of unfallen dew, and 
the galaxies stretched away their 
smouldering fires to the gray zenith. 

Bright were they to the man who 
stood wa ching the splendid, pas- 
sionate face of the Circe who had 
shackled him. Bright were they to 
the woman, in her time of triumph, 
as she glanced furtively from be- 
neath her long dark lashes at him 
whom she had sworn to win—whom 
she had won at the price of self. 

But their light pierced not down 
into the misty garden borders, where 
crouching—half on land, half in the 
waters—with knit brows and pale, 
haggard face, and teeth hard set, as 
with some sharp paralysis, a man 
watched their every motion, and 
strained his ears, as if to catch their 
every word. It did not reveal this 
man, who had followed them stealth- 


ily from London to Paris, to Lyons, 
to Turin and Genoa ; this man who 
had watched them at R mini and at 
Florence—had dogged them in the 
bye-ways of Rome—had tracl:ed 
them over the lagoons of Venice— 
and, sleuth-hound-like, never losing 
the trace, had found them even here 
on the margin of the broad Phle- 
groen Fields. 

“Oh, Clive,” said Rub;, and her 
voice trembled with the words— 
“Oh, Clive, the stars were not so 
bright before I knew you.” 

“ Flatterer!” he whispered, with a 
pleased smile, his hand toying indo- 
lently with the rare curls that lay 
upon her temples. 

“But they were not, Clive ; nor 
was the sky so blue, nor were the 
waters so bright and cool. When I 
opened my soul to you, I th.nk that 
the sunshine, and the starlight, and 
the whole magnetism of nature, must 
have drifted in for the first t:me. 
Only the happy heart, sees the fairies 
you know.” 

“And is yours ———” He paused, 
with the solemn question upon his 
lips, as if half fearful of the result— 
“is yours happy ?” 

“Why sLould it not be, Clive ?” 
She studied his unquiet face through 
the shadows, just as a physician 
studies the face of the patient whom 
he fears to lose. 

His eyes passed frcm her upturn- 
ed coux.tenance to the sea, to the 
arching heavens—everywhere save 
back to the eyes that waited to meet 
them 

“ Why should it not be?” she re- 
peated slowly. “Do you not love 
me?” 

It was Falsehood pleading in the 
dear, sweet words of Truth ; it was 
Sin lisping the prayers of. Virtue. 


” 
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And still the man was silent. His 
face was growing more solemn ; tho 
lines of disquiet were becoming set 
and rigid, and the resiless, unhappy 
eyes were fixed sightlessly upon the 
great star that blazed above the con- 
vent tower. 

“Clive, O! Clive,” and her arms 
were about his neck, “ What does 
this mean? Why do you not speak 
to me, Clive ?” 

He east his riding-whip from him, 
and saw it dive like an ivory- 
throated snake into the waters be- 
neath. 

“TI wish that I could follow that,” 
he said passionately. “I wish that 
I could follow it to the bottom. 
Ruby, do you know, dear, that the 
stars, and the blue sky, and the cool 
waters, and your own poor sweet 
face, reproach me to-night and cry 
out against me? O! that I could 
perish here—hece, and be forgiven.” 

* And have I ceased to be dear to 
you, that you long for death—for a 
final: separation from me? Ah! 
Clive, is this the beginning of the 
end?” 

He laid his finger across her lips, 
and bent down his sorrowful face 
until it touched her own. 

“No, dearest, no!” he whispered. 
“What began in love is ending in 
idolatry.” 

And the man hidden in the gar- 
den borders below clinched his hand 
and shook it at them with a malison 
upon his lips, and his eyes glared 
like those of a lion in torment. 

“Do not seek, Clive, to cool your 
fervor in such material waters;” and 
Ruby’s face brightened, and a merry 
laugh bubbled from her lips, as she 
added : “This is what you call being 
commonplace, 1 suppose. Ab, you 
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dear, bad fellow, how you have 
alarmed and distressed me; I felt 
that something terrible was impend- 
ing. I feared that you were grow- 
ing tired”—-and her voice sank again 
to the same old tremulous whisper 
“ tired of me.” 

“ Rather of myself,” Clive May- 
bury said, with his eyes upon the 
star again. ‘“ Ruby, I suppose that 
when a man grows tired of himself 
it is what they call an awakening of 
conscience; :s it not ?” 

“Please don’t preach, Sir Sor- 
rowful. You have nothing to do 
with conscience; I told you as much 
a month ago. Come, Clive,’—and 
the sparkle came back to her eyes— 
“let us remember that we are in 
Italy. In Italy, conse ence is left to 
the monks and the nuns, and pinch- 
ed, sorrowful faces to the Brothers 
of the Misericordia. Come, that is 
a dear good fellow. But it is my 
turn to pout now, Knight Sorrow- 
ful. I will leave you with only this 
for a remembrancer.” She took a 
rose from her hair, kissed it, and 
tossed it at his feet. 

Clive watched her graceful form 
as she swept through the drawing- 
room, until it was lost. in the sharp 
angle of the hall. Théh he dropped 
into a chair, and leaning his . hin 
between his palms, fixed his eyes 
once more upon the convent tower. 

He was restless and unhappy. The 
better soul within him was rising ia 
deprecation and judgment, and, 
struggle as he might, its solemn 
voice could not be hushed: He 
stood arraigned, convicted—de- 
fenceless, yet half defiant—he, who 
had covered his own idol with xe- 
proach. Did he remember the de- 
serted wife—she whom he had re- 
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jected in the face of the world? Did 
he remember Richard Zane, with 
whose sole treasure he had fled? 

The eyes of Clive Maybury grew 
moist, and his nether lip trembled. 
Was this the palingenesia of the 
moral sense that had long lain 
strangled in his breast? Or was it 
the first spasm of that fear which 
always follows unmanly guilt—a fear 
of the world, when it shall lash him 
across the face with the lash of its 
terrible scorn and contempt, and 
write across his brow, in livid seams, 
—wretch, and coward as well? Did 
the shadow of the imper ding retri- 
bution, which so surely comes at 
last, fall upon him? 

Clive Maybury saw not the man 
leap from the ambush below—saw 
not how he clutc :ed the vines, and 
used them as a ladder wherewith he 
might clamber up into the full light 
of the moon that was just trembling 
on the top of the wooded hill. But 
he did sce the wild, haggard face 
when the man swung himself sud- 
Cenly upon the balcony, and stood 
there, unkempt, footsore, and drip- 
ping, and shouted in his terrible ex- 
ultation— 

“At last! Oh, heavens, I thank 
thee for this!” And then Richard 
Zane laughed a long, low laugh, and 
the skuiking lights of an ill-concealed 
haired glimmered in his eyes. 

“T had scarcely expected you, Mr, 
Zane,” said Clive coldly, “ especially 
in this guise, and—unannounced.” 

“Exactly, most worthy ciiiic. 
When one has followed a good friend 
for many hundreds of miles, by 
night and by day, one is assuredly 
entitled to indulgence.” 

“Better employment, I should 
say, might Have been found for the 
time and talents of Mr. Zane. I can 





reca!l the time when Mr. Zane was 
the most elegant and exacting of 
gentlemen. How foreign travel al- 
ters us! We become fantastic—do 
we not? We grow enthusiastic 
over all that is picturesge, and adopt 
it. Under all circumstances, you 
are admirable. A conical hat, deck- 
ed with a little frippery, a little 
corking of the brows, and you would 
have made as perféct a bandit as one 
can find this side of the Rhetian 
Alps. Ishould certainly have taken 
you for a bandit as you clambered 
upon my balcony, and I should have 
shot you.” 

“Your imagination is as vivid as 
it is elegant, my very good Mr. 
Maybury,” retoried the unwelcome 
vis.tor, with charming sang froid. 
“T know how you appreciate effects 
—those pleasant punctuations of 
life, those enforced pauses in the 
dull sentenc»s of existence. And 
so I darted on you unexpectedly. 
The thing only needed a flash of red 
fire, and it would have become emi- 
nently theatrical. How eligible is 
your situation here! Quiet cottage 
—desirable landscape—hiils—con- 
vent—water—and a balcony, from 
whence one can toss his riding-whip, 
ifso di posed. Everything charm- 
ing, sir. I like it better than 
Claude’s palace. The latter was 
grander ; but palaces are common- 
place, you know—you . can hire one 
in Rome for a song.” 

“You flatter me, through my 
surroundings,” was the dry re- 
sponse. 

And ihen these two eyed each 
other coldly, and stood pitted 
against each other—hating, yét too 
proud to show their hatred. 

“Italy is a pleasant spot to live 
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in,” said Ricsard, with a sneer. 
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“Or eto die in, as the case may 
be,” was the careless response. 

The lights went out from Richard 
Zane’s eyes—they only smouldered 
alter that—and he said : 

“True; you are a ph losopher, I 
see. I suppose that, to a man atra- 
bilis in his temperament—like your- 
self, for instance—death under a 
sunny sky or under a chilly canopy 
of clouds would be the same. You 
men of ardent natur°s go off with 
effect. A cooler man calculates more, 
and his death becomes more me- 
chanical—a mere physical phenom- 
enon. And your beautiful frien¢— 
is she well? Does the Italian wea- 
ther bring the bloom to her cheek ? 
And are her sweet eyes brighter for 
the blessed sunshine of this blessed 
South ?” 

Stop !” 

Clive Maybury said this sharply, 
and bit his lips as he saidit. But 
Richard Zane only laughed his low, 
taunting laugh again. 

“Oh, the saintly beauty!” he 
cried. “Do you remember the ball 
at Florence, a week ago ?—and Pe- 
troffski, the Russian Count? Ask 
your dear lady where the rigt hand 
glove of Petroffski is. Sie kissed 
it) and kept it fora memento. The 
other is here—look at it,” and he 
drew from his pocket a single white 
glove, stained with wine. ‘“ Here it 
is—mine ; for I was Petroffski! 
Strike hunds with me, brother ; she 
is as false to you as she was to me.” 
He dashed the glove into Maybury’s 
face, and followed it with a sound- 
ing blow with his clenched hand, 
and cried, ‘ some day we will walk 
together among the hills—and I will 
Biay you.” } 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thus ran the le.ter which came 
to Ion at last : 

“He is a coward who permits a 
dread of misconception to prevent 
him from making amends at the 
twelfth hour for the sins of the ele- 
ven. O, Ion, I.ask nothing from 
you save the charity of forgetful- 
ness. I deserve no more. But 
yield me that; yield me the mercy 
which forgets. I shall not plead 
justification for that which I have 
done. Honor, manhood, self-res- 
pect were placed in the balance with 
a wild, unreasoning, unquestivning 
love for Ruby Clare, a mad idolatry, 
a helpless faith. I gave myself to 
her in spite of my own convictions, 
in defiance of honor and right, be- 
cause I loved her better than Iloved 
these. And she is fled from me. 
And the world is full of darkness. 
The past is a ghostly dream, and 
the present isan hour of intolera- 
ble torment, and the future is empty. 
O, Ion, thou art worthy wherein I 
was unworthy ; thou art true where- 
in I was false. Ion, I loved you, 
but not as a man who should love 
the woman who bears his name. I 
saw in you the admirable qualities 
which should command respect, and 
elicit those warmer sentiments which 
every heart must yield to beauty and 
goodness. Had the temptress not 
come between us, I might have loved 
you even as I lovedher. Orhad we 
not come together as the bartered 
and the sold, I feel that my heart 
would have gone out to you as it 
went out to her. I have been un- 
worthy of you. Pride checked the 


current which should have flowed 
warmly and generously to the wife 
whom I vowed to love and honor. 
And Ruby!—O, Ion, forgive her. 
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She has fled from me; but I loved 
her so deeply, so madly. My heart 
is as weak as a ch:ld’s for her. She 
was my fate. To-morrow I render 
to Richard Zane the recompense 
which he demands. He followed us 
to Naples ; and you can imagine the 
rest. Let tie result be my expia- 
tion.” 

And there was more, much more; 
the wild pleading of the guilty heart 
for the woman to whom it clung with 
all its great tenacity, despite her 
falsehood and debasement. 

And Ion read it tearfully. She 
had the woman’s soul which seldom 
forgets its love. They saw her fold 
the letter away with a sigh; they 
saw the deathly pallor of her face, 
and the tightening of the proud ne- 
ther lip ; they saw the lonesome ex- 
pression come into the moist eyes, 
and they knew that Ion Maybury 
had wrapped the robes of her grief 
about her, and was treading the arid 
wastes of a life wherein no spring 
should bubble forevermore. * * * 

The sun arose red and burning. 
It spread its glory upon the hills, 
and poured into the valleys its yel- 
low haze. Nature was full of beauty 
and melody. And oh! never bluer 
were the skies, never fresher the 
odorous winds from the basking 
hills at whose feet the sapphire wa- 
ters lapped and mur.nured. 

And the sunshine fell upon the 
broad road and beyond, upon the 
little wayside shrine, and upon the 
great trellised roses which pious 
hands from the distant convent had 
planted and tended, that in their 
odorous shade the footsore pilgrim 
might be refreshed. 

Clive Maybury leaned indolently 
against the trellis, and picked the 
roses to pieces. 
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Captain,” he said, toethe tall, 
moustached gentleman in undress 
unif.rm, who was lounging near 
him, “Captain, it lacks bat a few 
minutes of six. At that honr the 
others will be due. Captain, a few 
years aco I should have thought 
death to be a serious thing.” 

“Pshaw, my dear fellow; your 
digestion is bad this morning. No 
danger of death. I can judge of 
your aim by your eye. You will 
drop your man at the first fire—or 
I’m a sinner.” 

Clive’s answering smile was sor- 
rowful; a half-way smile which 
would well nigh have Lroken the 
heart of a woman who loved him, 
for she could have interpreted the 
desolation which gave it its un- 
wholesomeness and pitiful empti- 
ness. 

“Oh, Iwas not thinking of the 
chances, my good friend,” he res- 
ponded. “I donot apprehend that 
I shall flinch under Mr. Zane’s fire. 
But, Captain, I was asking myself— 
just as a matter of scientific curiosi- 
ty, you know—in what particular 
position here a man would present 
the best mark, that is, taking into 
consideration light and shade, and 
windage, in fact all the circum- 
stances which bear upon the final 
results of affairs of this nature.” 

* Good, Maybury,” cried the Cap- 
tain, with no little exhibition of en- 
thusiasm. ‘ Now, you appeal to me 
in virtue, I suppose, of my profes- 
sion. Let mesece. The sun strikes 
us ata very acute angle. The shoot- 
er must of course have his back to 
the sun, and the object must not be 
too brilliantly illuminated.” 

“T suppose you mean by the ‘ob- 
ject’ the man to be shot at.” 

“Of course,” cried the Captain, 
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pacing off the ground. “Nowstand 
where you are, Maybury, or a little 
more, perhaps, to the right—so! 
You are quite a picture, I declare. 
Were I a lady, I would throw you a 
kiss. Now the roses,of our good 
friends, the nuns, are becoming pro- 
fanely useful. They cast you in sha- 
dew almost to the belt. I declare, 
Maybury,” cried the Captain, squint- 
ing admiringly along’ his cane, “I 
could hit you on tie third button 
every time from just this spot.” 

Clive Maybury ground his heel 
into the sod where he stood. 

“Tuank you,” he said, carelessly. 
“One likes to be accurate in his 
ideas on such occasions.” 

“Be sure that you get away from 
that position when the work com- 
mences, for I pledge you my word 
as a gentleman—ah! here they 
come.” 

Clive raised his hat coldly, as 
Richard Zane, followed by his se- 
cond, leaped from his horse, and 
threw his pistol-case upon the 
ground. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he 
observed, nonchalantly, as he un- 
butioned his gloves. “ A charm‘ng 
day—for the survivor. The birds 
sang deliciously to us as we rode 
alon >; and the skies are as blue as 
—Matthews, you will find the pistols 
in the grass there—as a school-girl’s 
eyes. Mr. Maybury, I greet you, 
sir. I trust that your early rattle 
over the hills has not fatigued you ” 

“ Not in the least, sir; and mayI 
beg to express the reciprocal wish ?” 

“ Maybury,” said Richard Zane, 
shading his eyes, and looking with 
undisguised admiration at his grace- 
fal antagonist, “you are the hand- 
somest man I ever saw. Just as you 
stund there now with that easy grace 
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of yours, with that contemptuous 
lip of yours, with those earnest, de- 
fiant eyes of yo rs, you are the 
most splendid specimen of physical 
manhood that ever charmed my vi- 
sion, and yet,” said Richard Zane, 
in the same breath, ‘‘I shall shoot 
you”—and then he paused—“ dead.” 

“Thank you. The sincerity of the 
last remark atones for the insinceri- 
ty of the rather gra‘uitous com- 
ments which preceded it. Mr. Zane, 
befcre we stand pitted against each 
other, give me your hand.” 

Richard held it out ina matter-of- 
fact way, without the slightest ex- 
pression of interest upon his hard, 
cold face. 

“Mr. Zane,” said Maybury, and 
his eyes moistened as he spoke, “I 
have done you a wrong for which 
my death cannot atone. I robbed 
you of the woman whom you loved, 
because Iloved her. Will yon do 
me the justice to say that I did not 
wrong her or you through a mere 
selfish indulgence? Thati all.” 

*T never doubt the word of a gen- 
tleman. If you say so—Matthews, 
the Captain is waiting for you—it 
must be so. But,” and Richard 
Zane fa rly hissed the words between 
his set teeth, “that does not satisfy 
this hungry soul of mine.” 

“Gentlemen, we toss for choice of 
positions,” cried Matthews. 

“Pshaw!” growled tue Captain, 
stamping his foot as tke coin ‘ell to 
the ground, “ my friend loses.” 

Matthews surveyed the ground 
cautiously before placing his princi- 
pal, and he chose the exact position 
which the Captain had mentally re- 
served for Clive, had the lot result- 
ed differently. That made the Cap- 
tain growl again. ‘By my soul,” 


he ejaculated, “see the precision of 
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thy man. Well, Maybury, I must 
get you the best place I can.” 

“Take your own position, Cap- 
tain. Mine is already chosen,” said 
Clive. And then he stepped into 
the shade of the trellised roses. The 
shadow reached to his belt. 

“Heavens! Are you mad?” urged 
the Captain. “A blind man could 
kill you there.” 

“By your leave, my dear friend.” — 

“Bat—” 

“Tf the gentleman is not satisfied 
with the fairness of the lot,” Mat- 
thews commenced ; but Clive check- 
ed him by an impetuous wave of his 
hand, which could not be gainsaid. 

T e Captain stalked sulkily across 
to Matthews. 

“ Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

A smile lighted up the ha:.dsome 
face of Clive Maybury. It was the 
same smile with which a tired child 
welcomes sleep. 

“Oh, so ready!” he murmured 
to himself, “so ready to mcet death 
and rest.” 

And the ‘hought of Ruby came 
back to him ; of how he loved her 
still, even here in the face of ces- 
truction ; of how his weak heart 
clung to ber here upon the confines 
of this weary world. And the tears 
started to his eyes again. 

“ Ready!” he cried, echoing Rich- 
ard Zane’s own reply. 

“ One—two—three !” 

The handkerchief dropped. 

“He threw his pistol behind him 
—-self-sacrificed!” groaned the Cap- 
tain. ‘Mr. Zane, you will not need 
your other pistol to-day.” 

And surely Richard Zane had no 
need to grasp again a murderous 

weapon in securing a recompense 
for the great injury that had been 
done him. The need was merged 


in accomplishm nt. For there in 
token of expiation, prone upon his 
face, just as he fell when the fatal 
bullet tore its way through his 
breast, Clive Maybnry lay gasping 
his life away. Instinctively the three 
men bené reverentially. There was 
something awful in the wild pathos 
of this sudden sliding of lusty health 
into the dismal grooves of death. 

The Captain raised the dying man, 
and rested the poor, pale face upon 
his knee. 

“O! Mr. Zane,” he faltercd, “ your 
aim might have been less cruel.” 

Richard Zane bit his rig'd lip and 
was silent. But his eyes spoke vol- 
umes, as they met those poor, wa- 
vering eyes that sought his face ; 
and those volumes were the volumes 
of an unspoken hatred. 

The dying man looked fixedly at 
the scowling face of his destroyer, 
and then, with that mute appeal 
which dying eyes alone can give, in- 
to the sorrowfu! face of the Captain, 
and then upward at the red roses 
that hung like some crusted web be- 
tween the sunshine and him. 

“Oh! Ruby, Ruby,” he gasped, 
“T cling to you still asa child clings 
to its mother in the night.” 

He grasped at the air with his 
pulseless hand; and that look of 
mortal pain which comes of wasted 
and unrequited love, settled upon 
his face forever. 

The long malady of this life was 
over, quite cured by that grim pLy- 
siciaun whom we call Death. 

O! strange, wild heart of man; 
O! treasure-seeking soul which miss- 
es the jewels at its feet, and grasps 
at the hollow cheats which dazzle 
from beyond ; O, soul, rejecting the 
True for the False, and worshipping 
beauti‘ul sin, where virtue pleads 
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for worship! who shall fathom the 
depths of the unfaltering faith with 
which thou dost often cling to the 
faithless ? 

It was the old, old story which 
the fathers and mothers told before 
us, of the love which never dies, 
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cheated and thrown back upon itself; 
of the love tender and true to its 
object, but false and cruel to others; 
of the love whose cross is hard to 
bear, and whos, crown burns the 
brow to ashes. 

THE END. 





IN MEMORIAM.—CLEBURNE. 


** Quis caselerio sit putor ous motas.” 


Mourn, soldiers! mourn the fallen brave ; 


Lt no false shame 


restraip_ your grief ; 


We lay this day in deathless zrave, 
A stainless man, and peerless chief. 


Could feeling heart such grief endure, 
Or living heart these tears restrain ? 

Oh ! true of heart, and purpose pure, 
When shall we see thy like again ? 


Weep, southern sire, 


and southern maid, 


No more shall flash his conquering biade 3 
This day your ckampion low i: laid ; 
Let one long wail sound through the land. 


Rejoice, ye hostile northern hosts, 
Rejoice ‘n camp and festive hall, 

Well ye that day a victory boast, 
That saw our noble Cleburne fall, 


Oh! well ye mind his battle shout, 
In crash of steel and storm of lead, 

When from the field in panic route, 
Ye fle. and left your honored dead. 


Resvect, brave heart, 


, the sacred soil 


Where sleeps our bravest chief and hero, 
He sleeps, nor hears wild war’s turmoil, 
The warrior’s soul is gone to rest. 


The warrior’s soul is gone to rest, 


The knight is dust, 


his sword hath rust, 


Our hearts bowed down, by grief opprest, 
His soul’s repose in peace, we trust. 


es 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Tue past thirty days may be said to have 
been the most eventful, financially, that 
Wall street has experienced in years. For 
many months the ‘‘ bears” have been the 
ruling power in the stock market. Their 
opponents, the ‘‘bulls,” have had a period 
of most extraordinary depression ; and as 
inflation’ is the only nu.rition these bulls 
thrive upon, so protracted a season of starv- 
ation this inflation p»rty have not endured 
in years. We trace this depression in the 
stock market as far back as the month of 
January, and a remarkable fact is connect- 
ed therewith. Money, from January to 
October, was remarkably easy. Loans were 
made on call during that time as low as 
three per cent.; but, while large amounts 
were thus at the service of the Wall street 
speculators, who could put up the collate- 
rals required, it was impossible to galvan- 
ize any life into the stock market. The 
securities gradually. fell, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the bulls to get up an ad- 
vance. As may be supposed, the longer 
the stagnation held, the deeper it became. 
Every week caused some overloaded bull 
to relieve himselt by a sale of tlie securities 
he was trying to carry, till the long looked 
for rise setin. Each sale only weakened 
the market s:ill more, anJ rendered the con- 
dition of the bu.ls to a greater degr.e des- 
perate. The month of Octobor witnessed 
a stringency in the money market of a 
graver character than had been experienced 
in years. Money grew so scarce that cal] 
loans rose to seven and eight per cent. 
Ordinary discounts were not made at any 
mates ; mercantile notes were not looked at 
by brokers or banks ; all legitimate bor- 
rowing ceased for ten days, and the few 
transactions on call at eight pcr cent. were 
only made by depositing government bonds; 
no other securities were acceptable. The 
result of such a condition of ihe financial 
world may easily be conceived. Stocks 
settled stillelower; the strongest of the 
bulls were unable to hold on to their secu- 
vities, a general unloading took place, : nd 


everything wen. down by the run. To 
add to the panic, the bears arranged a com- 
bination with the banks to lock up or re- 
tire all ihe currency possib'e; and, in ad- 
dition to this, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury threw some ten or fifteen millions of 
government bonds on the market, absorbing 
thus much of the floating currency. The 
stringency was rendered still tighter, and 
the depression of Stocks more serious. ‘The - 
month of November finds the bears still in 
possession of the stock market, and a lower 
range of quotations than at avy period dur- 
ing the preceding thirty days, with alsoa 
tightness in money, which seriously em- 
barrasses, not only the speculators of Wall 
street, but the commercial world outside of 
that locality. 

Business operations, local and remote 
from this point, have been very limited. 
The financi:1 pressure alone, were there no 
other causes, would tend to reduce trins- 
actions to the lowest denominations ; but 
the great and withering curse of heavy tax- 
ation seems to have destroyed almost the 
last @park of trade vitality, and gener 1 
stagnation is the rule all over the country. 
Imports and exports are at present lighter 
than the late monthly averages. We are 
shipping very little produce abroad, and 
agricultural products promise to rule low 
for the coming six months. The foreign 
demand which we counted upon, from 
present appearances, we shall be disap- 
pointed in. 

The election just passed through does 
not appear to have given the country any 
commercial activity, nor lent any vigor to 
public credit. ‘The people seem resigned 
to the fate in stcre for them—increased 
taxes, a bigger debt and continued stagna- 
tion in all lines of trade. 

The public debt, as per the statement of 
November, stands at $2,641,002,571. If 
we accept tle figures of tue Treasury De- 
paitment, the debt is less by $7,500 000 
than its last exhibit. 
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The merit of Mr. Kinglake as a histo- 
rian, lies in no case in his clear, dushiug 
and picturesque style; but he is a remark- 
able instance of the power which may be 
gained by a patient and thorough use of 
facts, anda persevering attempt to carry 
out a theory to its completion. In his his- 
tory of the Invasion of the Crimea,* he 
rather repe.s at first by his multiplicity of 
detail. It is only as you get into the cur- 
rent of his narrative that you see before 
you a thoroughly earnest and persistent 
writer, without romance, full of the mat- 
ter-of-iact, no lecting nothing that will 
serve his purpo-e, and pressing his mate- 
rial toward the one zreat end, without scru- 
ple, pity or remorse. All who remember 
the prelim‘nary dissertation upon the 
causes which brought on the war, which 
occupies some space in the first volume, 
will remember also the fourteenth chap‘er, 
as a specimen of this style of wiiting. It 
is devoted to a consideration of the events 
of December, 1851, to a pitiless dissection 
of Louis Nxpoleon Bonaparte, and of those 
who were in his confidence during the coup 
d'etat an | its accompanying tusilludes. The 
ming-ed skill aud virulepce with which the 
work is done is wonderful. Weare not 
treated to the Napoleon II!. as the world 
views him—not even the Napoieon of his 
enemies. The writer grasps the Louis Na- 
poleon taken alive from the old cartoons of 
Punch~without anything more than low 
cunning-—with a force and figure from 
which all the intellect and humor have 
been carefully removed—pr:sents him to 
the reader dripping with blood —half Poli- 
chinello, half brigand, reproduces his vil- 
lainy, shakes the covering within from 





* The Invasion of the Crimea; Its Origin, and an 
account of its progress down to the death of Lord 
Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Volumes 
I and [I., New-York: Ha'per & Brothers: 12 mo., 
PP. 630, 696, 


time to time, and repeats contemptuously 
the catalogue cf his associates and feilow- 
assassins. We know of no more terrible 
invective in the English iangu ge than that 
same fourteenth chapter—none more da- 
maging to its object. Yet there areno sharp 
words, no wel.-rounded sentence. The 
nearest approach to epigrammatic poinis 
is to be found in the repetition from time 
to time of the scornful array of the names 
of the plotters, of ‘* Louis Bonap rte, and 
Morny, and Fleury, and Maupas, and St. 
Arnaud, formerly Le Roy.” With St. Ar- 
naud he never relaxes—he assails him 
through the movements of the Crimea, and 
if he lets his hold loose when the grave 
covers the Marshal, he does it with the 
shake and toss and howl of the wolf, when 
his prey has to be given up. 

This sam: persistent hatred of the French 
Emperor and his staff, is carried al] 
through, and the French people share not 
a little of the ill-will incurred by their mas- 
ter. Nothing was planned in the Crimea 
except by Lord Raglan—the long dys of 
failure—the blunders that have made the 
campaign the jest of military critics, all 
come from the French. Keen enough to 
discover that the Engl'sh alliance was used 
by the French Emperor to give personal 
strength to his dynasty, his chagrin at the 
discovery, and his mortification at the mas- 
terly diplomacy of Napoleon, betrays itself 
in every page. The traditional hatred and 
distrust of the French which is supposed 
to fillevery Englishman, but which is in 
general a mere thing of imagination, ex- 
ists in an earnest intensity in the mind cf 
our writer. He has not changed, if the 
ages have. 

But if Mr. Kinglake he bitter and preju- 
diced, he is also painstaking, industrious, 
and conscientious. For all that he asserts 
he produces a support, and his authority 
is copious even to wearisomeness of detail. 
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His descriptions of the Battle of the Alma, 
and of the famous charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, are exceedingly full, 
and leave nothing to be desired—except a 
few less words. At times, however, we 
have a certain approach to pieturesqueness, 
as in the account of the conflict between 
Scarlett’s three hundred and ihe Russian 
cavaliy, at Balaclava. This is not in con- 
sonance with the general style, which, 
though polished and scholarly, rather ap- 
proaches the dry, if not the commonplace. 
It is in keeping, however, with thy subject. 
The reader accustomed to study the ac- 
counts of our own recent civil war, will be 
str..ck with the compurative w nt of dash 
and ent.rprise in the commandejs during 
all the battles of the Crimea. The men 
showed pluck, dash and courage ; but the 
figh'ing rarely was in consequence of a 
well-settled plan, or if so, then of one vast- 
ly inferior, The commanders on both 
sides wcre men who knew but little of the 
science of war. The French leaders were 
sabreurs, the Russians were mart nets; and 
if Lord Raglan had more knowledge of 
strategy than his associates, he lacked bold- 
ness, as wellas felt himself weakened by 
his attempt to maintain that alliance be- 
tween English and French which seemed 
in such daily danger of being destroyed. 
As an instructive siudy, the two volumes 
already issued are invaluable, and when 
the closing books appear, we shall have the 
most trustworthy history of the mode in 
which the power and pride of Russia 
was broken, than any that has hitherto ap- 
peared—a basis on which some more dash- 
ing writer shall give us a more brilliant, 
condens-d, and entertaining account. 





In Mrs. Craik’s last novel, she has given 
us an almost unmitigated scamp fora hero, 
with wuom a clever and good-hearted girl 
falls in love, and waits tor through weary 
years. The characters «re drawn with great 
force, precision and skill, and some of 
the scenes are admirable for their spirit 
and effect. The closing part of the story 
rises io absolute power. Certainly, Mil- 
dred,* though not altogether first-class, is 
full of merit, and is sensational in the legi- 
timate sense of the word. 





*Mildred; A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. Svo., pp. 121. 
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A showy edition of Dickens s works, in 
which the entire set is to be bound in six 
volumes, is to be issued by the Appleton’s, 
If the third volume, which has been sent 
to us a specimen, is a fair sample of ihe 
rest, the edition will combine the e!ements 
of neatness, beauty and cheapness in the 
required degree. 





As a general rule, works that purport to 
instruct young persons in manners or mo- 
rals, are priggish in their tone, and to be 
carefully avoided by young and old. A 
striking exception to this general rule may 
be iound in Cox’s “ Friendly Counsel for 
Girl-,”* which is not only a straightiorward 
and sensible book, but entertains while it 
teaches the reader. We can 1ecommend 
the volume to parents as a gift to growing 
girls, w.o will find it full of safe and sen- 
sible counsel, in Janguage calculated to ate 
tract rather than repe. the reader. 





The biographies of the two Stephensons, 
by Smiles, which are so enlarged as to be 
considered a new volome,f have amused 
and entertained, while they have d sap. 
pointed us, The disappointment lies in 
the meagre details given of George Stee 
phenson’s early lite. It is true we are told 
of his privations, of his inferior wages, of 
his steady toil and unfaltering persevere 
ance ; but Mr. Sm.les has scarcely given us 
a graphic, forcible idea of the man who 
achieved so much ior himself and all mane 
kind, by determination, pluck, and a cer. 
tain amount of audacity generated by a 
happy mixture of ignorance and natural 
intellect, But cutside of the want of 
graphic power on the part of the biograe 
pher, the incidents of George Stephenson's 
life are iull of strong interest ; and the in- 
tensely English tone of all that Mr. Smiles 
has to,say, 80 permeates the work, that it 
adds to the reader’s high entertainment, 
Mr. Smiles makes a slight notice of Oliver 
i:vans’s movement on !and of his ‘*mude 
scow,” in 1800, but does it very disingenu- 
ously, and omits statements of facts which 





* Friendly Counsel for Girls; or, Words in Season, 
By Sydney Cox. New York: G. W.-Carleton. 18mo, 
pp. <96. 


t+ The Life of George Stephenson, and of his 
Robert Stepcenson; containing, also, a History of the 
Invention and Introduction of the Railway Loco- 
motive. By Samuel Smiles. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo, pp. 501. 
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would have added to the credit of Evans, 
without detracting from that of Stephenson. 
His sneer at John Fitch ia simply disgrace- 
ful. Where, further on, he speaks of Erics- 
son, he says: ‘‘His caloric encine has so 
far proved n iailure, but his iron cupola 
vessel, the ‘ Moni or,’ must be admitted to 
have been a remarkable success, in ils 
way.” There are frequent bits of affecta- 
tion and snobbishness th. ougi the volume, 
but fortunately tiey do not detract from 
the interest, which depends more on -the 
subject than the mode in which it has been 
handled, 





After a careful examination of all the 
writers upon mental philosophy, and having 
waded through every system of mental 
science ever proposed, from that of Thomas 
Aquinas, through Stewart’s and Herbert 
Spcneer’s, to Schleidler’s, we have come to 
the conclusion that the Scotch blacksmith’s 
definition of metaphysics clears up every- 
thing admirably. But whie we are not 
adherents to the school of Lo ke and 
Hartley in psychology, we are not blind to 
the fact that all done by Reid, Stewart, and 
Hamilton, in that school, has been brought 
into consistence and form of late years by 
a disc ple who speaks with more power 
than the apostl-s of his faith. Professor 
Bain is, indeed, not merely clearer than 
his predecessors, but he is far beyond them 
in the same ficld. Though he bas not 
brought mental phenomena to a system, he 
has approximated nearer to the formation 
of a perfect science than any other writer 
of his class. As a text-book for the bigher 
schools, his ** Mental Science’”’* is the best. 
Not perfect, it is nearest perfection of any 
we have, 





«The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly” is 
a remarkably w arisome specimen of nuvel 
writing, with characters very poorly drawn, 
incidents lacking novelty, and a plot which 
lacks novelty and interest. In style, itisa 
poor imitation of one of Lever’s latest and 
worst‘ works, The word ‘stupid’ sums 
up its merits. and demeri‘s, 





* Mental Science; A Compendium of Psychology, 
and the History of Philosophy. By Alexander Bain, 
M, A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. l2mo, pp. 
#3, 99. 


+ The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. A Novel. New. 


York: Harper & Brothers, 8vo, pp, 183, 
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Professor Harkness, of whose Latin Read- 
er, and similar works, we have had occasion 
to speak favorably, has added to his c'ever 
educational series by a treatise on Lutin 
Composition,* which has more than ordi- 
nary merit. The models used are entirely 
from Cicero, and are admirably selected. 
The arrangement and m thod of the work 
are very good, and we commend this smal! 
text-book to parents and instructors. 





Those who like the queer and sometimes 
exc ting stories of theatr.cal life—espe- 
cially theatrical life in the West—told in a 
rambling but not unpleasant way, will be 
very giad to read Mr. Sol Smith’s Auto- 
biograpby,t which has been recently re- 
pub.ish.d, very much—a& the newspapers 
siy—‘‘enlarged and improved.” Mr. 
Smith is not a polished writer, and he ob- 
trudes his personal hatreds at times a litle 
offensively ; but he has a good deal to say 
that is amusing, and sometimes a litt e that 
is new—and a book containing fun and 
novelty is worthy of a cordial reception. 





To their late Edition of the Poets, the 
Appletons have added The Fueric Queene 
ot Spenser, which is both a neat and cheap 
edition of one of the English classics. The 
same firm have commenced a reprint of 
Marryatt’s novels, of which they have issued 
**Jacob Faithful.” In the list of those to 
come we only see one omitted—‘“‘ Poor 
Jack,” but that is one of the cleverest in 
the ser: 2s. 





Under the title of “Bibliotheque Popu- 
laire Frangaise,” we have a series of works 
very useful to French pupils. The first of 
these issued—Emile Souvestre’s Un Phi- 
losophe Sous les Toitst—was so esteemed 
in France as to receive the crown oi the 
Academy. This isto be ‘ollowed by the 
Picciola, of Saintine, Modame de St el’s 
Corinne, Fenelon’s Telemaque, and others 





* A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition, 
for Schools and Colleves. By Albert Harkness, Ph. 
D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 306. 

t Theatrical Management in the South and West 
for Thirty Years. Interspersed with Anecdotica: 


Sketches, Autobiographically given. By Sol Smith, 
Retired Actor. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 280. 

t Un Phi.osophe Sous les Toits. Journal d’un 
Homme Heareux. Ouvrage couronne par L’Academie 
—" New York: D. Appleton et Cie. Jémo, 
pp 
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equally as valuable for the purpose of in- 
struction. They are neauy printed, on 
good paper, and issued at a low price. 





Of the cleverness of Henry Ward Beech- 
er, both as a writer and spexker, there can 
be no question. Even in a profession for 
which he is le st «f all fitte!, he has made 
a sensation. partly because of a na‘ural 
genius which would have given him pre- 
eminence anywh: re, and partly beca'.se he 
pres ed into its practice those tricks which 
would have given him success in the pro- 
fession for which he was best fitted by na- 
ture. He has managed in his ministry to 
ming’e the pulpit and the playhouse as no 
other man living could have done, and to 
bring the buffoonery of the stage, with a 
very th'n varnish over it, into the services 
of the conventic!e. H.s sermons are al- 
ways excecding!y clever—not as sermon3, 
but as things to amuse and entertain an 
aud.ence. They solve no difficulties of 
doctrine, they remove no doubts of the 
troubled Christian, they comfort no soul 
anxious to be relieved of its sin, they show 
no road to salvation—for all practical pur- 
poses, and with but a few changes of words, 
they might answer for the debating club, 
the stump, or the mock court of the cider- 
cellar ; but as specimens of word-weaving 
—of words with little original thought, 
they are almost marvellous. And for those 
who are jaded with novels, and suricited 
with fish newspapers, il will be pleasant 
news to learn that forty-six of Beecher’s 
sermons, revised by the author, and consi- 
dered by him to be his best and wittiest, 
and least tainted with piety, have been 
issued in two large and handsome vo- 
lumes,* and may be placed in the library 
alongside bf the Cheva ier de Fanblas, and 
Fredoniad, and be read and enjoyed at any 
time by the lover of iight literature. Yet 
there is a slight fault in the compilation. 
The book is an incongruous mixture. Af- 
ter each sermon we have a copy of those 
public instructions to the Almighty, in re- 
gard to the latter’s conduct of public af- 
fairs, which Mr. Beecher, like a chaplain 
of Congress, is in the ha it of giving week- 





*Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth 


ly, in the shape of a praver. That these . 


instructions are wise, there can be no 
douvt. So long as Mr. Beecher r‘ mains in 
a state of enxious doubt as to whether he 
did or did not create the Creator, their ut- 
terance may be a ielief to the preacher. 
But why put them in a book? They are 
strictly a private affair between the Al- 
mighty and the Deity of Plymouth Church, 
and they occupy space which might have 
been beiter filled by two or three entertain- 
ing and comic se-mons. Ina fu ure ed- 
tion, we hope that Mr. Beecher will cut 
these out, and thus add another to the 
many favors he has conferred upon his de- 
vout worshippers. 





For some inscrutable rezson, C.ptain 


Thomas Mayne R id, after coming to this 
covntry from Ireland, and returning from 


this country to EngianJ, began then to | 


wiite novels of that species known some 
years since as the ‘‘yellow-covered,” and 
attained a marvel ous success in that line 
of literature. Wisely enough, he located 
the scene of each story about the Rocky 
Mountains, or in the Noithern parts of 
Mexico, or some other part of the world 
where he might indulge in scenes and cha- 
racters entirely new. In his last work, 
having got back to this country, he lays 
the scene in England, during the reign of 
the first Charles.* and in so doing our 
writer makes a great mistake. He not only 
enters the field with writers of great merit, 
but he exposes his weak points. The crit- 
ics may not be sure whether the Mojavesand 
Apaches do not talk like idiots and act like 
madmen ; but they are quite sure, from 
the teachings of history, that such people 
as appear in the pages of ‘‘ White Gaunt- 
let” could not have exis‘ed in the times of 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads outside of 
Bedlam, aud that scenes pictured in 
the book are absurd and impossibie. For 
the style, that is harmless enough, being 
George Lippard and water; but the plot, 
incidents, and details of the work are un- 
worthy of criticism. The gallant Captain 
had better return to his old field—to the 
sicoras and p.airies—where his imagina- 
tion need have no check, and where ho 
need fear no rival. 





Chureh, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 





Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Aue 
thor, In two volnmes, New York: Harper & Bro- 
hers. Svo., pp 484, 436, 


* The White Gauntiet. A Novcl. By Capt, Mayne 
Reid. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co, lmo-, pp. 
405. 
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—With this number closes the sixth vo- 
lume of '‘I'nz Otp Guarp. We know that, 
with its patrons, its fidelity to political 
truth in the past, is a sufficient guarantee 
for its course in the future. But we have 
more to do in the future tian we have done 
in the pwt. We realize that the field be- 
fore us is wider, and its labors more impor- 
tant, than any which have gone before. 
As the clouds of delusion which have cov- 
ered the whole political field for the last 
eight years, are lifted up, it becomes more 
and more evident that public opinion sadly 
needs reconstructing. Not only public 
opinion, but public morality, and especial- 
ly political morality. Tue Oup Guarp will 
deal with these matters unsparingly. The 
editor will devote twice the time to its co- 
lumns he ever has before. We hope that 
each subscriber will encourage our efforts 
by sending h's own subscription imme- 
diately, and one or two more, if in his 
power. Out subscribers will understand 
that, with the expiration of each volume, 
all names are dropped from the subscrip- 
tion list which are not renewed. We are 
obliged to pursue this course to prevent 
losses, as it is impossible for us to judge 
who intend to renew their subscription un- 
til the money is received. To those who 
have stood by usin these fierce and dege- 
nerate times, we return our heariiest 
thanks. May the close of this year leave 
them still hopeful of the final salvation of 
our country, and miy the year that is to 
come be more fruitful of good resuits than 
the past. 

—A clergyman of Philade!phia writes a 
private Jetter to ask us if there are any evi- 
dences to show that the various portions 
of the eaith were alike peopled at the re- 
motes: point touched by history. Yes, we 
have archelogical evidences that India and 
China were peopled as early as Egypt and 
Palestine. And hunan remains found in 
tue gravel depositori-s of Europe, and in 


the valley and cave deposits of Americas 
unquestionably send us back to « time so 
remote that it cannot be counted within 
the limits of our historic period. The idea 
of the peopling ot the earth from a com- 
mon centre, is as positively contradicted 
by archeological science, as by the com- 
parative anatomy and physiology of races. 
The same differences precisely between the 
human races of the various zoological 
centres are traceable back to the rcmotest 
point of time known to us, and we have, 
therefore, no right to infer that these di- 
vergencies are not o iginal and eternal. 
Any other conclusion is a dream unworthy 
o: the leaat respect from the scientific 
mind. And it is the greatest folly for the 
clergy to a!tempt to array the B.bleagainst 
the demenstra‘ions of science. For what 
is proved must siand, no matter w.at the 
forces brought against it. But, rightly in- 
terpreted, we do not imagne that any 
science is in conflict with the Bible. All 
science, and ali truth, however, always was 
in conflict with ignorance ani bigotry. 

—Can anything be more horrible than 
the religious impiety with whic: the lead- 
ers of the Mongrel party mix -heir pol ti- 
cal abominations? Rad the so-called re- 
ligious papers of the North, how they ap- 
peal to God to sanction all the falsehood 
and violence of their language and acts ! 
Archbishop Tillotson described a set of 
vil aing in his time who “lied for the truth, 
and killed for Gods sake.” The party in 
Congress must be lineal descendants ot 
these profane rascals. 

—In order to elect Grant, his party did 
what they call dis.ranchising 545,000 citi- 
zens. Had these citizens voted, Seymour 
would have had the majority in the Electo- * 
ral College, even with the vote Grant has 
rec ived inthe North. Now the Demo- 
cratic party holds that there is no more 
just law for disfranchising southern States 
than there would be disfranchising nort..- 
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ern States. Then the logical position of 
the Democratic par y is that Grant is not 
lawfully or constitutionally e ected Presi- 
dent. And this is undoubtedly the fact. 
Yet what is the Democratic press doing to 
vindicate the Democracy, and to save the 
country from this abominable vevo.ut.on ? 
Simply nothing—worse than nothing. For 
it is toa great extent amiabiy speculating 
about ‘Grant’s Cabinet,” and claiming 
that as he ‘‘ was once a Democrat, he may 
yet cheat the Radicals.” No matter about 
Grant’s Cabinet. None but a villain will 
consent to sit in his Cabinet, for he is not 
President according to tue Constitution of 
the United States. But how can we heip 
ourselves? Just as we can help ouiselves 
wh n we have been robbed by a hishway- 
man. We do not set about to acknowledge 
the justice or the right of the theft, but we 
set ourselves to the task of exposing th; 
wrong and bringing the criminal to justice. 
That, precisely, is our duty in 1egard to 
Grant—denounce, expose, and fill all the 
world full of papers and documents against 
his enormous crime. He has used the 
army to distranchise white men, and en- 
franchise negroes, to elect himself Presi- 
dent. More than one Roman Em, eror 
was iteral:y torn to pieces by the populace 
for a le-s degree of the same sort of crime. 
Is there a party in thisc.untry determined 
to stand by the Constitution, and the free 
system of government established by our 
fathers? ‘Then there is work for that par- 
ty, great and patriotic work, the next four 
years. To your tents, patriots! 

—‘Now,” said a raving political ma- 
niac, in the streets of New York, the day 
atter election, ‘‘we will rule the South 
with a rod of iron.” We walked along 
wondering in our mind what new devil it 
was possible to let out upon the southern 
people. Have they not had Butler and 
Sickles, an’ Sheridan, and Meade, and an 
army of such w-etches, now what else can 
be in store for them? We contess there is 
one prayer lies ever on our heart, which is, 
that this northern rod of iron may at last 
be run through every heart that attempts 
to use it. If we have one belief that burns 
our heart and brain, it is that all tyrants 
forteit a right to hfe. The sooner a tyrant 
is destroyed, the better for minkind. 

—An exchange speaks in terms of en- 
thusiasm of ‘‘the American 8)stem of gov- 
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ernment.” But it is now almost eight 
yeurs since the ‘*American system” was 
exc angd for the European system. We 
have bcen in most of the States o: Europe, 
and we should prefer to live under that 
system at home than to drag out a litet.me 
under this America: edition of European 
despotism. Despotism there is narrow, 
but loit;. Here it is narrow and low. ‘The 
mean and ra-cally tyranny now practiced 
in this country was banished from Europe 
more than five hundred years ago. The 
fizht we, individually, have on hand, is to 
drive that godless’ bantling of the dark 
ages back into the horrible night out of 
which it has been dragged. 


~-It seems they had a genuine negro gov- 
ernment in one of the counties of the Mis- 
sissippi lately. Five negroes from Arkan. 
sas set up a dictatorship over tae county, 
and whenever any darky relused to obey, 
he was hunted into the woods. These 
Kansas negroes are right, if the Rump 
Congress is right. They are fa thful imi- 
tators of the Rump. Their right over the 
county they Lave scized, is as clear a titie 
as that by which Congress establi:hes a si- 
milar reign over the southern States, 


—Ex Senator Pugh has made a long and 
sensible spech to prove that negrwes never 
were capable of civitizing themselves, ne- 
ver were self-supporting in a civilization 
conterred upon them, never were capable 
of any governmert that implies civiliza- 
tion, appeals to five thousand years of his- 
tory to prove his proposition, and then 
winds up with this cowardly and utterly 
foolish remark : 

**NowI don’t say that he may never 
achieve a higher, and I wish that he may. 
Iaiwa.s abhurred the institution of sla- 
very, but ! ubhorred it or its evil upon the 
white man, rather than upon the black 
one.” 

What stuff! His own learned speech 
proved that the naturai relation of the two 
races, brought .to,ether, is that of tue per- 
fect subge: ation of the inferior and unim- 
provable race to the superior. The cant 
a out the bad effects of “slavery” upon 
the white man is unworthy of Mr. Pugh. 
Look at the character of the men who hela 
these negroes, and compare it with the 
character of the men who have destroyed 
that natural rclation between the white 
mn and the negro. The men who mado 
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this government what it was, who gave it 
its wealth and pros, erity, were the mas- 
ters of the negroes. The men who have 
destroyed the country, and who now gov- 
ern it wore like devils than men, are the 
opposite in character from that brought up 
under the influence of negro serv.tude. 
Mr. Pugh knows that perfectly weil, and 
his sel:-stul‘ifyinz r mark was thrown out 
to pacity the prejudice of ignorance. In 
this way the Democrats are perpetually 
educating the people to be Black Republi- 
cans. It is ashame‘and disgiace. 


—‘‘Character of Stonewall Jackson. by 
John Warwick Daniel,” is the tile of a 
pamphiet of 63 pages, published at Lynch- 
burg, Va. It was originally a lecture de- 
livered for the benefit of the Manassas Me- 
morial Association. Mr. Diniel has made 
an interesting and valuable trikute to the 
memory ot the greatest military genius, 
and one of the purest patriots of our his- 
tory. - He has performed his task witu ten- 


der fide:iiy and marked ability. 


—We have received frum Wilcox & Rock- 
well .he advance sheets of an elggant vo- 
lume of 648 pages, entitled ‘*The South- 
ern Amaranth, edited by Miss Suilie A. 
Brock.” Its a collection of :he Southern 
poetry which has been born of the even's 
of the war, aud is altogether the most com- 
plete und va‘uable of all the books occu- 
pying this especial fi.ld. Miss Brock is a 
Virginia lady of much culture and ability, 
and she has evinced a manifest devotion 
to the cause of liberty in the preparation 
of her work. The book is sold‘ on'y to 
subscribers. 


—A cotemporary is in trouble to under- 
stand why the war should have made 
thieves of nearly all parties. But 
wars, except purely defensive, always do 
that. Polybius wondered that Carthagi- 
nian magistrates lost their authority after 
the s cond punic war. But Livy explains 
how it came to pass. He says when Han- 
nibal returned home, he found the magis- 
trates had been guilty of gross embezzle- 
ments of the people’s money. So they 
lost their authority Ly first losing their 
honor. Tne leaders of the party now in 
power may here se. their own faces as ina 
glass. Such thieves must at last sink un- 
der a mighty ocean of popular wrath. 
Th .t time is sure to come. 
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—A windy Uni arian minister by the 
nam: 0. Bellows, who is the smallest and 
meanest kind of a politician, has preached 
@ sermon against politics, Like all things 
emanating from the same source, the per- 
formance is shallow and stupid. Po.itics, 
properly considered, is a science far be- 
yond the wheez‘ng of this Bellows St. 
Pierre says: ‘* The science of politics is as 
much superior to all others, as the who e 
is superior toa part. For it comprehends 
all human knowledge, and, to be a good 
politician, a man must have a general 
knowledge of all aris and sci nces.” This 
is true; but God help us, what a raft of 
nincompoops do fl-urish as politicians! 
Men without character a dw: hout brains. 
It is by no means rire to see scores of tel- 
lows in the Legis'atur2 who can hardly read 
or write. Rascals w.o appeal to the rough- 
er and more ignorant port.ons of society, 
and get themselves elected for the purpose 
of realizing money by the corrupt use of 
their votes. A friend of one of this. ort, 
just electe 1 in one of the districts of New 
Jersey, pubiicly boasted that the position 
was worth $30,000.a term. The pay of an 
Assemblyman is $3 a day, for forty days, 
and after that we think it isa dollar and a- 
hali. Every dollar received beyond this 
amount m‘st be for corrup ion, t:at ren- 
ders the scoundrel liable to the States pri- 
son. There.must be a reform in the elec- 
tion of our legislatures, or th:re is already 
pretty near an end to our government. 


—They had a regular negro style of an 
election in Savannah, Georgia, on the 8rd 
of November. When the polls opened, 
the negroes seiz :d them, an | clubbed every 
white man wno attempted to vote. A 
‘little excitement” occurred, in which four 
policemen were wounded, one mortully, 
and five negroes killed. It is simply to be 
regretted that the ‘‘five killed’ were not 
five of the white rascals who have helped 
to bring about that horrid business of ne- 
gro voting. In the “little excitement,” as 
the Tribune gracefuily calls all murderous 
riots by the negroes, one white young lady 
was shot by anegro. Alas! this kind of 
business has not yet fairly begun. But it 
will come at last in barbarian butchery, 
unless all the Africanizing schemes of Con. 
gress are knocked in the head. It will 
come, indeed, unless the Rump is knocked 
in the head, 
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—aA cotemporary says: ‘It has become 
an interesti. g question as to what the pre- 
cise rights of the North in relation to the 
routhern States are.” Well, sir, that ques- 
tion is easily settled —the rights of every 
no:thern man who attempts to govern the 
soutliera people against their consent, or, 
in other words, attempts to execute the re- 
construction ac's of Congress, are, to have 
his throat cut from ear to éar the first m6- 


ment the southern people are able to de- © 


fend their rights. That such scoundréls 
as Sickles have come back with ‘their heads 


on their shoulders, is because theré Was. - 


no power in the South to enforce just lay. 
The rights of Congress éo rulé the South fre 


precisely such rights as old John Brown . 
had to invade Virginia. And when justice . 


is done, they will be served just as old 
John Brown was. 


** Lord, for those days we wait.” 


—Some of the papers stand aghast at 
ghe announcement that Grant favors an act 
of Congress as a constitutional amend- 
ment, to enforce negro suffrage in every 
_ Btaie, North and South. But who that 
knows Grant, supposes that he knows any 
better than that. Were he to do better, it 
would be because somebody, in whom 
he believes, tel's him better. Tens of 
thoussnds of easy souls, who voted for 
Grant, begin to wish already that they 
could recall their vote. 


—‘* What,” exclaims a Democratic pa- 
per, ‘‘shall we do now?” Why, O, ye of 
little faith, pin the following verse on your 
coat-sleeve, and look at it every lime you 
find your poor heart sinking into your 
boots : 


‘*Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, stiil pursuing— 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


—Iowa has declared by 30,060 majority 
that the negro is the white man’s peer. So 
be it—every people must be’ allowed to 
put the minimum value upon themselves ; 
and no one eise may question their esti- 
mute fairly made. ‘she.:é are cardinal 
causes cperating in this determination, 
which sounds the key note of our destiny, 
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in the North-West. The cause of this vote 
in Iowa is fouriold, 
ist. The horde of Scandinavians who 
came in with tho Mormons and were drop- 
ped by the Mormons on their way to Salt 
Lake, voted for negro suffrage, having 
adopted polygamy as a part of their creed. 
They would | not hesitate at any half-way 
return to barbarism, and 
hegro suffrage, although 
voted without uaturali- 
en the Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians, who were serfs’ in their own 
country,, and having never seen the negro, 


hence voted. 
hundreds of. 


. knew nothing of his status and charuc.er, 


and voted for negro suffrage. 

2. The vagibondage of Europe, known 
as Forty-Eighters, having been driven from 
home for. their attempt to engr.fc the bro- 
thcrhood of thieves upon the governments 
of Europe, engaged in the late war as rob- 
bers, and now desire a new war for the 
same purpose of robbery and plunder. 

8rd. Then came the ignorant frontier 
rab..le, under the auspices of the Mecthod- 
ist Church. 

This Church rules Iowa. Rev. Js. Har- 
lan, United States Senator, secured a place 
for nearly every minister as chapiain in the 
army, chaplain in hospitals, chaplairs at 
posts. The Conference was turned into a 
political caucus, and distributed its offices 
among the ministry. The Freedman’s Bu- 
reau was made a tributary of the Church, 
to feed and clothe its supernumerary min- 
isters, who appropriated the negro’s money 
to build churches in the South. The 
Church influence, with Harlan at is head, 
was thrown for negro suffrage. 

4th. The State of !owa is overrun by 
Yankee Puritans, who lead the way in the 
work of ruin. 

Tse Resutt to Iowa or tHE VoTz.— 
Missouri, Llinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Ohoi, who have iejected negro votes, will 
pour their flood tide of negro population 
into Iowa, among their equals. Weadvise 
Kentucky, Virginia, and the whole South, 
to send their negroes to Iowa to cultivate 
her rich !ands, and to New England to 1:un 
her manufactories. 
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